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ABSTBACT ^ 

The Ontario -Council on Graduate Studies' appraisal of 
graduate planning/in Ontario universities reveals that %he gr^ud^iiate 
enterprise is not excessively large and is n9t growing in an / "-s • 
uncontrolled mannea: and that doctoral graduates ^xe finding, jobs in 
their fields. The easing of the grovth. of graduate enrollments^ the 
need to react pojsitively to the currg3« economic realities^ and the 
opportunity to adjust enrollments without financial penalty combine 
to prbvide an opportunity for a careful evaluation of future 
dfirectiow and ^or a reexamination of the goals and operation of the 
plc^nning aWd appraisal process. The repont summarizes the current ; 
situation and makes detailed recommendation's for planning for 
graduate studies.and research . as well as future mechanisms and their 
effect on planning. (JllF) ^ * . ^ 
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SUMMARY A^J) RECOMMlSNriATinmc; . 



^c»™^3r;?°"°".°' ^""^^slve and a sumiary. „ith 

\.Suinmary agd a Recommendation 

L ^ - • ' ■ ■ ^ ' 

practices of the business community and the school system.. 
. Doctoral graduat-es are finding jobs appropriate to their education Th» 

» , result of the country's Immigration policies over the last 

J:ti^: ZJ^-'s^- bTothTrTSr^" °^ 



The student visa component of^the graduate enrolment is npt excessive and 

gSdu^trir^H '''''' '''' ''-"^ '° y--- ?he bulTof the 

graduate's in this group are jretui;ning to their home countries to take ud ■ 
-employment of an entirely appropriate kind. This segment of tJe graduate 

m g'^n: and\rCanL"°" °' T ^^^^ ^^^--ter o^f schoL^shir 

, in general and of Canada s commitment to the International community 

enrolment^ without financial penauj colln!. t" ' " 

a careful evaluation of future directlons^^rf^ °Pt°«unlty for 

goals and^ratlon of the pUnnJng/aJjr^lsM pr^eLs""^"""'"""" °' ' 

.. . ■ . f 
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It ±3 therefore recommended that: , ^ ^ , 

the existing enterprise /be accepted as a suitable base from 
which to develop a new Approach to graduate planning in which 
emphasis will be given /to: • 

i) the improvement o/ quality of the graduate activity through 
strengthening the/ appraisals process and extending it to 

^ programmes hlthei/to exempted, ^ . , , 

/■. ' . ' ■ 

iiX the need for ind!!ividual universities to establish firm 

institutional priorities, with regaxd t;p the' strengthening 
or closing of programmes that are found to be inadequate, 

, iii) ari earlier role for ACAP in the planning of new prograismes 

so that system factors can be considered before institutional 
resources are set in place, 

iv) the need f op: ^reassessmen t in those disciplines in which signi- 
ficant changes have occurred since the assessinent or .in thoae 
instances vhere the original assessment is believed to have 
been less than ^adequate - 
3,4 Summary an4 a Recommendation ^ . 

The planning/appraisal process should remain in place but should be modi- 
fied along the lines suggested in the Report of the CPU Special Committee 
on the Financial Implications of Graduate Planning > The planning function 
shoi^d be based on a clearly developed statement of goals for the graduate , 
activity which recognizes: - ■ 

i) the essential role of research and scholarly work in the university 
and its relationship to graduate studies, 

ii) the need for all faculty to have the opportunity to pursue research 
and/or scholarly work an<i their responsibility to do so, 

^ * / . 

iil) the relationship between resources, particularly human' resources , 
and the quality of. graduate srtudies, 

iv) the need to maintain the essential resources for doctoral studies, 
in those disciplines which are well developed and to improve 
resources for those underdeveloped disciplines where advances 
aie essential. to the general good, 

v) • the interaction between system goals which concern the overall 
development of graduate sta4y in the province and institutional 
goals which must recognize. the place of graduate study in the 
cpntext of the overall institutional .^development ♦ 

r 

The planning objectives must recognize the overall enrolment projections for 
the, next two decades and the reality of the severe economic-restraint nov7 
facing society. The need to increase doctora-l^ enrolments about 1985 indi- 
cates that i^t will be less costly to mairitain existing resources tHan to 



• - iii - 

allow theia to decline^ and then attempt to rebuild them. Planning witfi 
respect to what exists in the wpll developed disciplines should focus on 

' ■ ^e^tr Zrr^ow h'":''f^ r'^' '^^^'^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ decUning enrol- 
ments. Some growth should be anticipated in some of the newer under- 

thrmo°s't ratioia ^'^""J"^ ^'^^^ "^^^ ^^^^^ be 'di^ecLd toward 

the most rational development of resources from the system point of view 

The ext^ent to which role differentiation has occurred among the i»^ivlrluies 

A new approach to the planning appraisal function is suggested. It empha- 
sizes^ planning based on a preliminary, rigorous appraisal of qual ty all 
- pro^r^ programmes. Attention will be focussed on the 'initiation of Lw 
progrWs to ensure a rational development from the system point of v^ew 
The closing of fekisting. high quality prqgrammes will be left to the 
. individual institutions with collective advice in the form of annual reviews 
of projected enrolments etc.' by the disciplitie groups. revieUs 

It is recommended that: 

■V r^^' °^ development'of a new P-lannAng/ajSpraisal' process 

' ^ ti u preparation of a goal statement for graduate 

studies ba^sed on the point, otitlined above. The statement should be 
as clearly definitive as possible and should , indicate priorities where 
conflicting directions arise. ■ wnere 

^•5 Sunmiary and a Recommendation „ • 



► '° OCUA will serve, for the- duration of the freeze to 

aL'ai ut":: :r"acM°™%' °^ universities 

assefsm^^t '° recommendations of the planning 



The implementation section should continue much as it has in previous 
iSr I 5". ^h^^^^ti°n on future plans should be modified alonfthe lines, 
indicated in the revised format for the three-year plans shn^^ fn a ^ 
LII Therp ^i^-, u . - '"-^^ y'^^r plans shown i^i Appendix 

ments and reassessments to be undertaken. assess 
It is r ecoifimended that: 

.S^rrf'^""" three-year plans sho»n In Appendix III be 

• • * * 

^•^ Summary and a Recommendation ^ 
' '^"^^''"^■'V^^^^^^^^^ e. tbelr 

aLiL^^i a-; e"^-r:L:\^:^ f -""-or b^„?aj; :r.bT:i-!- 

■ ■ advantages o£ each^a^e be™ eo"sldeLd b„^ a f°Tr °' '"-""Ses and dls- 
ot any particular approach wouirreq"re a deCanL L'T'? "J"" 
the achievement of a particular aet\"£'"o:is%""o'bjecti J:s °" 

o ' ■ 7 ■ ' 
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It is recommended that:. 

high priority be given Ijy oCgS, COU and 0CU4 to the development 
;bf a" clear statement of goals and objectives for graduate s^udy 
in the system' following which attention can be directed to the 
design 'of the most suitable planhing/appraisal process and an 
-apprbpriate ftinding mechanism. < 

To provide a period of reasonable stability for the revision process 
and to provide a better data base on which to assess the resul.ts of 
of the Lsenitization of funding to enrolment, it^is recommended 
that the new funding procedure adopted in Advisory Memorandum 75-V 
be extended for an additional year. . , 

^ / 

% 

\ 
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.1. INTRODUCTION 
1-1 Historical background 

The early development of the universities of Ontario, their growth through the 
early I960 s. the emergence of professional studies and" of graduate studies 
and research, and their importance to society are all discussed in the opening 
chapters of the Spinks Report*. Succeeding chapters review the organization 
and funding of graduate studies and research and pi^ovide a careful look at the 
general health of the graduate enterprise including some problems, both existing 
and potential . The need for some form of system-wide Cdordination and cooper-- 
ation in the areas of quality standards , -of duplication of activities and 
resources and of, forward planning is considered at length. 

Although the specific recommendat^ions of the re'port urging the creation of an 
Ontario Univers itles Research Council and a provincial University of Ontario 
were nat acted on. the force of the supporting arguments and supplementary 
recommendations was recognized and, there has emerged a cooperative, system-wide 
approach to the appraisal of graduate programme quality and the preparation of 
discipline planning assessments. Both have served until recently, as key 
factors In the. funding of graduate studies. Both are performed under the 
aegis of committees of the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies (OCGS) . ' 

1-2 The Appraisals Process . ■ . 

The his*tory and early .work of the Appraisals Committee is reviewed in The 
First Three Years of. Ap jralsal of Graduate Proprammes published by OCGsTn 
1970. The sqbsequent period from September 1, 1969 to August 31, 1975 fs 
summarized in a report which is appended (AppendiJt G) to -the COU 'review 
■ Ne w Structure. New^nvironment covering the period 1972-^3 to 1974-75 By 
the end of January. 1976, a total of 197 programmes had been appraised, '58 
of thpm at the doctoral . level . A further 17 appraisals'were in progress. 
Although the number oT unfavourable appraisals has been consistently small, 
the impact of the. process on the overall quality of gr.aduate offerings has 
been salutary. Numerous proposals for new programmes have been withdrawn' 
either on the basis of reports of the external consultants or as a result of 
discussions between the urtiversities and the Appraisals Committee. The 
process has also served to strengthen the system through more precise defini- 
, tlon and. delineation o^ the fields covered in the programmes offered and of 
specific features that need attention. A less obvious but equally beneficial 
result (^J^e, effect df the mere existei^e of the process on the screening 
pro ceduFtrs used by the Individual universities. On ,the whole, there has been ' 
widespread acceptance of the appraisals operation and a general recognition 
of Its value to the system. 



-* Report of 

On ta r 1 o Un 1 ve 



th^ Commission to St udy the Development .of Gradugtd" P-rogrammes In 
Iversities. Toronto. Novemb/r 1966. ■ See also The Universities of 

C • I., /-. l>__ ^ .- . , . - ' ' . 



dhtario, R. S. Harris. Canadian Geographical Journal. January. 1965, 
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Tht^ ACAP Operation 



The most recent review pis graduate planning in Ontario is presented in 
Section 2 of New Structure, New Environment , referred to on page 1. The 
background of the exercise and the creation, procedures and accomplishments ^ 
of the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP) are outlined, "^he 
evolution of the planning principles adppted by COU is discussed and comment 
is made on implementation of planning recommendations and the changing ^ 
context within which directions for th6 future must be defined. 

At the present time, 22 planning assessments_l>ave been completed, another 
is in the final stage of completion and the preparation of another is well 
advanced. In all; ther^ will be over 300 recommendations in the 2^ reports. 
Two reports on the implementation of recommendations havq been completed and 
the task of monitoring future developments is a continuing one. 

In comparison with the general reaction to the appraisals process, acceptance 
of the planning operation has been less uniform. It has been helpful in 
providing guidance to the emerging universities J.n their transition into 
gradb^te studies and in highlighting, for the system as a whole, a number 
of ar^s in need of development. The resulf^s ii some fields hdve been the 
source\f continuing controversy and there have been growing expressions of 
conc'^ern \bout the amount of money and faculty time devoted to Dhe process. 
These andlother facets of the exercise will be examined in more detail in later 
sections. \ 

THE GROWTH Vnd SHAPE OF THE GRADUATE ENTERPRISE 

Before considering in detail the future planning of graduate studies in the 
Ontario uni\A2rsities , it is worthwhile to examine the existing enterprise in ^ 



tcfcnns of its growth, size and shape in relation to needs,, demands and 
expectations It should be noted that the data from Statistics Canada 
dccuments, ir cli^de, in addition to degree candidates and qualifying students, 
slgnificaat lumbers of students enrolled in graduate diploma and certificate 
piogrammes. The numbers are correspondingly higher than those extracted from 
the Statisticjal Reports of the Canadian Association of Graduate Schools 
(CAGS) 



atid th 
s/ities (MCU) 



e Statistical Summary of the Ministry of Colleges and UniverTO 
which exclude diploma artd certif icat0;^tudent8 . Nevertheless, 



iLies ^nL.u; wnicn cAUiuue uj.t'j.uuici a*iu ^ ^ . 

11 of the diita serve their purpose in the fo*^llowing analysis. 

^ » ■ 

rpwth and Q^/erall Size 

The growth 6f the universities during the two decades following the clo^e of 
the second A^orld war has been the focus of numerous' studied but the oqe having 
the greate/t impact on gralduate studies in the Ontario universit;ies was the 
study com^ssioned by the Committee on University Affairs and the Committee 
of Presidents of Provincially Assisted Universities and chaired b^y Dr. J. W. 
T. Spink/. The report, published in November of 1966 comments on the growth 
of gradbi4te studies as follows:' 
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1^ "...Between 1900'and 1939 the importance. of research, a'njl with 
it the graduate degree, was increasingly recognized, and today 
II they are accepted without question. The rate of growth in 
* • startling,' especially in the last decade. 

^(From 190 students in 1920 the total grew to 1,452 .in 1955;-^ Ten * 
.^'years later, in ^1965, there were no less than 6,874 graduate 
"Iltudents, constituting 13 percent o.f the tptal provincial uni- : , 
. t#ersity enrolment. Accompanying this recent growjth in numbers 
r Cihere has been a s trilCing increase in the depth 'and sophisti- 
cation of programmes. How the several .universities have corftri- 
buced to the growth'since 1939 is set out in Table II, We also 
present projections of the enrolment to 1975-76 in Tables III, 
, LV and V. We believe .these, if anything, to be conservative'/* * 

The projectipns referred to predict an overall growth from 6,874 in 1965- 
66 to between 19,661 and 24,204 in 1975-76 with the percentage of total 
enrolme^.t rising from 12.44 to between 12.89 and 15.87. In a later com- 
n^ent , .fbllowing a consideration of the s tate of maturity of the Ontario 
univ|S's;ities and- the pressing need for expansion of doctoral programmes, ^ 
it w^s noted th^t: » • ^ 

'1^. .Ori the othei; hand thfe universities cannot devote all their 
Jteaources to higher degree training. In mature institutions' 
•—s^Hsewhere- graduate enrolment is rarely higher than 30 percent 
^id .is usually nearer 20 percent. Institutions* with doctoral 
.|programmes -should certainly work towards^ these figures but* 
►should exceed 30 percent only in rare cases where world stature 

hajS been attained and where funds^'^are available." 

Even a cursory^ examination of the^data in Table I reveals that -the rapid 
ri§e in full-time graduate enrolments during the 1960's levelled off quite 
abruptly about 1971 an^ that the curren t' proj ections for 1975-76 tall far 
short of tliose tablecj in^the report of the Spinks Commission. Also, the 
full-time graduate enrolment as a percentage of the full-time total enrol- 
ment is now projected as declining from about; 1970 to reach J.1 percerit by 
19,75-76, just oyer }ialf the value of 20 percent suggested By^the commission 
as appropriate for mature universities. - 

The l^jgiires reported in^ the MCp i^ll-^lZ to 1973-74 Statistical Summary are'^ 
proH|i^b:iy more in yne -with the approach 'used by the Spicks Commission an^d 
the lxipL|lowing number's extracted from Table lOB are instructive. The 
sele.<|t|jbn of McMaster,^ Queen's, Toronto and Western as a sub-set is based 
on tlje^^evelopment status used in the Spinks report. 



Year 



TABLE I 

ENROLMENTS IN ^NTARIQ UNIVERSITIES 
' . 1960-6^^10117 5-76 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Total 



Graduate 



Total Gr aduate % Ref . 



60 -6 r 


-^32,175 


2,399 


8.1 


- 


- 


- 


a 


61-62 


35,976 


2, '903 


^ 6.1 " ^ ■ 


\ 


— 


— 


a 


62-63 


^39,386*^ 


3,328 


• 

8.5. 


13,732 


1,828 


13.3 


a 


63-64 


AA,367 


A.20t 


- 9.5 ■ ^/ 


t 

17^575 


i,812,» 


10.3 


a 


6A-65 


50^98Z 


5.,A2A 


10.6 


20,284 


1 ,879 


9.3 


a 


65-66 


59,27A 


6,8 59 


11.5- • . 


22,383 


2,066 


9,2 


a 










LJ 






66-67 


68,930 


'7,727 


11.2 


27,86®- 


3,376 


12.1 


a 


67-68 


.79,A33 


9,782. 


12.3 


31,029 


A,0A7 


13.0 


a 


68-69 


92,932__11^A98 


12. A 


37,796 


aI925 


13.0 


a^ 


69-70 


108,825 


13,A58 


12. A 


A5,669; 


7,016 


15. A 


a 


70-71 


121,115 


.1A,811 


12.2 


57,125 


6,812 


U.9 


a 


71-72 


134, Ai9 


16-, 380 


12.2- , 

M 


57., ^5 2 


8 , 2'OA 


14.3 


' a 


/2-73 


135, 02A 


16,32A 




61,835 


9,208 


1A(9> 


a; 


73-7A 


1A1,A73 


• 16,A62 


11.6 


65,955 


10,072 


15^3 


b 


7 A- 75 


1A6,200 


16,600 


11 . A v' 


69,700 , 


10,9t)0 . 


- 15.6- 


b 


75-76 


. 1A9,770 


16,700 


11.1 


71,900' 


11,600 


• 16.1 


b 


• 




1 


A* 

» M 














V 


• 
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Canada: 


A-Statistical Review 


for 197] 


-72 and 





A2. 



b. Advance Statistics' of Education: ■ l^A-75, Tab^e 8. 
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t^ull-time Enrolment at Ontario Univer&ities , 1973-74 "^ 

. " • Total , Graduate Pe'rcent 



All Universities ,140,950 ^13,832 



9.8' 



Developed Group '(HcMaster, Queen's / 

To rontfe^; Western) , 63^,507 1 ^919 ' 12. 



Even .the four selected universities ajre still' well below the 20 percent 
level and thought should "be given to this^feature of the system in future 
planning. • *^ ^ 

-The GAGS data- differ from thosef of Statistics Canada and MCU but are much 
closer„to the latter, ^hey. have -the advantage of providing a seven-y^ar 
span of actual enrolm,en±s by division (see Tables II and III) and by 
^ discipline. The abbreviated titles for the divisions are introduced 6nly 

M a corivanience and do not indicate ejcclusion of other disciplines. They 
11 be used throughout the brief. V 

.' . ' ' ' ^ i> 

Aglanee afthe Ontario totals , in Table HI will show that the rise in full- 
time graduate enrolments through the 1960 's tapered off sharply following 
1969-70 with only a 5 percent increase over the nejct six years. On the 
^ other, hand, part-time enrolments continued to rise and, over the same six- 
year period, increased by 65 percent. Pie comparable figures for Canada 
are 1 and %A percent. » , » 

Comparisons of Canadian and U.S. enrolments and of Ontario and Illincjis 
enrolments are made in Appendix A of -the Report of the COU Special Commit- 
tee on tfie Financial Implications of Graduate ^lannin ^ fAnpPnHiv l\ tho 
high percentage of g.raduate enrolment in Illinois can be explained at 
least in part by the large net efOux of undergraduate students from the 
state. Nevertheless, on a per capita basis, Illinois enrols 2,5 graduate 
students per 1000 population compared to 2.2 in Ontario. " " 

In summary, the growth of graduate studies' in Owtario has fallen far Short 
of the projections presented in the SpinltS report. 

V ■ . ■ ■ ' ... - ' 

^As to the absolute size of . the operation and the ability of society to 
absorb the graduates leaving the system, there does not seem to be any " • 
clear-cut approach to' an answer. Manpower need projections are Tiotoriously 
.uryreliable andi^fhe long lag-time between the clear demonstratiqn of a need 
and the education -of advanced graduates, to fill it, tends to produce a 
cyclic rhythm in which supply and demand are rarely in phase. A further 
complication is the .i;emarkab;Le ability of master's and doctoral graduates 
in manV areas, to take up and function effectively .in careers in other 
areas, sometimes only reiSotely connected with 'their fields of speciali- 
zation. . ~ • . 
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A ^itudy begun in 1969 by the Ontario Council on Graduate' Studies of tKe 
tirist employment of Ontario PhD graduates was later extended to include' 
th| other provinces and in 1974-75 was sponsofed by the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Graduate Schools. Tables 1.1 to 1 . 10 from the most recent report 
(1974-75)^ are reproduced in Appendix II, A consideration of the data in 
Tables 1, 1* and, 1, 6 provides an interesting view of the overall extent of 

^ctoral studies in the province. The^Jollowin'g comments are pertinent. 

/ ■ ♦ .1 ' 

The ^occupational categories shown in the tables are quite reasonable 
for Pf^D graduates^ The "other" category has, since 1972^73, included 
high school teaching which is appropriate for PhD holders, particu- 
larly in some fields. 

• _ ■» 

The unemployment level of the graduating group since 1971-72 has var'ied 
between 3 and 4 percent for -Canada and between 3 and 5 percent for " 
Oligtario. ^ ^^y* , 

.-^j . . ■ 

3. The number of the graduating -groMp leaviTig th^ country from both 
jurisdictions dropped in 1974-75 to about. 21 percent from' 26 to 27 
percent for the three preceding years.-. 

4. Almo^ oae third of those leaving the country did so to take up re- 
search fellowships „ .the fract^ion being slightly smaller for Ontario 
than for Canada. , 

5. It is reasonable to suppose that a significant proportion of those 
leaving to take up research fellowships will return to Canada on com- > 
pletion of their studies. 

Additionally, it seems reasonable to assume that , 

1. since the information is cosUect,ed iti most instances at the time the 
thesis is handed in, many graHuates listed "as unemployed prpbably have 
suitable employment by the time the report is published and the effec-' 
tive level of ifnemplayment of graduating PhDs may be significantly 

V lower than the 3 to 5 percent indicated, and 

2. ^extending the same argument to the total PhD population, the effective 

overall level of unemployment is probably no higher than would be 
expected under conditions normally cmisidered to be>'acceptable . 

It is obvious that the doctoral programmes \n the province are not pro- 
ducing large numbers o^unemployalJle g^i^aduptes. 
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The Changing Profi le 

frL'^r^i r"^''" °^ ^""'^ °^ graduate studies. In Ontario can be gleaned 
lull ttJ . ^^^-'^--'^ in Table ril and displayed In' Figures I and Ilf !) 
Full-time and part-time enrolments are plotted by division and in total ^ 
for the master's level (Figure I) and the doctoral level (Figure II) The 

in ?:ble"w':hfch'°r P-i^*^ C1968-69 to 1974-75) are listed . 

^L r 1 ^ . ^^^^ divisional increase as^^ a percentage of ' 

orderT ^ °' ' , Some coLents are in, 

^' tTfT^ l^i^"^" °J '""^ i"^^^^-^ has occurred at the master's level in " 
, both full-timer and part-time areas. 

V •■ , 

both the master's and doctoral level^. " - 

^Here'srfne^crnr'f ^ategpries h^ve occurred in the social sciences- 

t5me inc;Lses occurred ^ J?? .h"'':'-^ P"""^ °^ ^^e total part-" 

cime increases occurred. All other increases were less than 10 percent exceot 

H J^h'TJ;"'"" ""'"'^ enrolment in the natural sciences (15^6 percent) 
and both full-time. and part-time doctoral enrolments in the humanities ^ 
(16.2 percent and 12.8 percent respectively). . . 

A further break-down of the social sciences into the individual disclDlines i^' 
presented in Table V which shows the increases in each category (full- ^me 
and part-time, master's and doctoral) as .a percentage of -thi category total 
Again, comments are in order. » ' "-^"-^Bory cocai. 

^' tM^^v°^ °^ increase in full-time master 'a enrolments and 

thirty-four percent of the increase in full-time doctoral enrolments 

► ZliTT"/ five disciplines: business, education, library science 
physical education and social welfare. t^-.j-euce. 

f^r?o'r;f^!n '"""J part-time master's en;olments 

and forty-two percent of the increase in part-time doctoral enrolments 
have occurred in two disciplines: business and education. 

llitl ri'^^"' ^at tr}^""^^ °^ growth in Ontario's graduate enter- 

SLcipU^rrrach of V''-'' """^^^^^ ^ relatively'sman number of 

disciplines each of which has some particular relationship to the development 

b.; ^xLrn^^'^^Lls'^orfL-i^f ^-^^^ ^ P-"^ - 

^' tn't^r Ministry of Education and the school boards of- the province^ 

' 1.1 . ? qualification pl^tced a large demand on the system 

and the resulting growth in this area is not sArprising. \ 



WpI nf^^^^^ complexity of modern busines^ created a need for a higher 
doc^n ° P",^^^^i°"^ii- in this area and tL success of master's and 
to ullrlfl P"'^"'^^'^ ^ growing demand in response 

Is ev den^ ? universities were encouraged to respond. That they did so 
is evident in the enrolment trend. 
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•FIGURE I , 
EWROLMKNTS IN MASTER'S PR0CRA>L^1KS 
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FIGURE II 



ENROLMENTS IN DOCfORAL PROGRAMMES 
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TABLE IV 



GRADUATE ENROLMENT INCREASES 





^ (1968-69 


TO 1974 


-75) 






* 


f 

Level 


Full -At 
Division Increase' 


ime 
7. (TL) 


% (T). 


Part-time 
Increase 7. (TL) 


7. (T); 




Humanities 


-39 


-2.1 


-1.4 


-69 


-2.1 


-1.4 




Social Sciences * 


1722 


Q2 4 

/ 

-5.3 


60. 8 


2342 


72.3 


48.5 




Natural Sciences 


-99 


3.5 


752 


23. 2 


15^6 \ 




Life Sciences 


279 


i J .-U 


Q Q 


213 


6.6 


L L 


y 


TL 


1863 


. 100.0 


65.8 


3238 


100.0 


67.1 


Doctoral 


Humanities 


458 


47.4 


16.2 


^ 616 


38.8 


12.8 




Social Sciencest- 


760 


78.6 


26.9 


.V 681 


42. 9 . 


14.1 




Natural Sciences 


-298' 


-30.8 


-10.5 


218 


13'. 7 • 


4.5. 




Life Sciences 


46 


" *4.8 


1.6 


73 


4.6 


1.5 




TL 


' 966 


,100.0 


34.2 


1588 


100.0 


32:9 



Master's Humanities 419 • 14.8 547 '\ 

and 



Doctoral. 



5ocikl Sciences 2482 ' 87.7 3023 ' \^ 6^2.6 

Natural Sciences -39-7 -14.0 970\ 20.1 

Life Sciences 325 11.5 286 , 5.9 

T 2829. lOa.O '4^26 100.0 



Note the ratio* of the parf^time to full-time increases: Master's ^ l-?4 

\ Doctoral 1.64 

. ' ■ . Total ' i;71 



HHY:ld 



Q April 20, 1976 
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• TABLE V 




- > '-V 


« 

• 




• 




GRADUATE 


ENROLMENT 


INCRfeASE 








/ 


DIVISION 


B (1968-69 


TO 1Q 74- 75)' 








0 

• 1 










■ 








Discipline 


Mas cer 
Increase 


FULL- 

s 

%T 


TIME * 

Doctoral 
Increase 




Master ' 
Increase 


PART-TIME * 
s , Doctoral 
%T Increase' %T 


Anthropology 


36 


2.1 


26-^ 


3.4- 


20 


0.8 


18 




2.6 


Archeology a 


^ 




- 








•— 


. o ~ 


Architecture^ 


15 


0.9 


- 




6 


0.2 




Business • 


^ * 497 


28.9 


23 


3.0 


365 


15.6. 


1 

23 


3.4 


. Canadian Studies* 

• 


25 


'1.4 




- 


19 ' 


0.8 






Economics 


106 


6.1 


78' 


10.3 


43 


1.8 


28 


V 4.1 


Edjjcation 


71 


4.1 


220 ' 


28.9 


1335 


57.0 


265 


38.9 


Geography /Climatology 


' -88 


5.1 


8 ' 


1.0* 


88 


3.8 


38 


5 .6 


Industrial Vocational 
EduQation 


•■ 










- 




- 


Journalism/ 
Communications* 


■ , 19 


1.1 







2 


0.1 






Law y 


39 


2.3 


8 


"l.O 


/ 116 


4.9 


6 


0.9 


Library Science 


295 


17.-1 


7 


1.0 




-0.1 






^ 'Physical Education / 


, 55 


3.2 


- 


- 


/■ " 


0.5 






Political Science 


/. 


-0. 2 


123 


16. 2 


41 


1 "7 


73 


10. 7 


Psychology 


33 


1.9 


93 


12.2, 


79 


. 3.4 


167 


•24.5 


Public & Other Admin. 


12 


0.7 


- 




\ -3 


-0.1 






^ JL 

Social Wfiflfare 


134 


J- 8 


8 


1.0 


* 18 


0.8 


14 


. 2.0 ~ 


Sociology 


-6 


-0.3 


134 


17.6 


53 


2.3 


36- 


5.3 


Urban Etc. Plannitng 


78 


4.5 


2 


0.3 ' 


48 


2.0 


5 


0.7 


Other 


229 


13.3 


30' 


3.9 


102 


4.4 


«j 8 


1.2 


TOTAL 


1722 


100.0 


760 100.0 


2342 


100.0 


681 


100 .0 


*Not Listed In 1968-69 
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3. The socio-political problems facing our increasingly complex society 
provide striking examples of the- need fot a higher level of expe;rtise 
and professionalism in the requisite disciplines. The universities ' 
have attempted to respond to the resulting demand for'^ graduate pro- 
gramme^ and the growth that has occurred in the social sciences is 

^ • neither surprising nor undesirable, ' ^ 

The immediate'vppst-graduate employment of PhDs, is also- of some interest 
here. Table compiled from the data in Appendix II, provides some 

'insight into what is happening to the doctoral graduates. It is noted 

.that: 

1. the Ontario and Canadian distributions are very similar, . 

2. "^he overall percentage entering university and college- teaching over 
the period 1^1-72 to 1974-75 remained reraarkab;Ly constant am just over 
forty percent, ' / • , 

i. t^ drop, in the numbers receiving research f^lowahips was balanced by , 
the increase in the numbers entering industry, government, etc. with 
the percentage unemployed 'remaining roughly constant, 

4. there are striking differen6es in the employment profiles of th« dif- 
ferent divisions; a general rise in the percent^e entering industry, 

^ government, etc . was compensated in the humanities and social sciences 
by a drop in the percentage entering university and college teaching, 
in the natQral sciencea by a drpp in those/ receiving research fellow- 
ships and in- the life sciences by smaller drops in all other categories^^ 

5. the subsequent distribution of graduates initially takitig research ' 
v^lj^shipq is not known but would have some bearing, at least in the 

' nati/ral .and life sciences dJ.visions, on the ultimate distribution of 
doctoral graduates between teaching and other kinds of careers, 

6. the/ increase in the unemployed group in the social sciences division 
is likely ta.be of a short-lived character because the evolution af 
society, business and government is creating^ an ever-gjrowing demand 
for the doctoral graduates in these fields. 

Finally, considerable interest has been expressed in the foreign component 
of the graduate enrolment and some clarif ication seems desirable. * In -the 
general context of Canada's social and political stance, landed immigrants 
must be treated in the same way as Canadian citizens in so far as their 
admission to universities is concerned. Accordingly, the following discus- 
sion will focus on the "student visa" components of graduate enrolments and 
PhD graduates. Data extracted from the .19 74-75 CAGS Statistical Report are 
given in Table VII. It can be seen t;hat the level of full-time visa students 
dropped from 16.0 percent in 1969-70 to 13.9 percent in^l970-71 and has 
remained below 14 percent since that time. 
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4. 



«• ■ " . , • • • TABLE VI 

■ , • ■ r 



IMMEDIATE POST-GRADUATE EMPLOY^tENT OF ONTARIO AND CANADIAN PHD}S 
IN TOTAL AND BY DIVISION FOR 1974^75 AND (1971-72) 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 



Industry, Private 

JURISDICTION/ University and Research^ Govern- Research. 

CATEGORY TOJAL . College Teaching ment. Other , Felldwship ' Unemployed 

.V 

Ontari o . ' 

^ — ■ ^ * 

Hmnanities 160 C 123) 76 (87) 17 (8) 3 ( 2) 4* (3) ' 

Social^ - , . i \ 

Sciences 206 ( 136) 52 (62) .35 (27) 6(7) 7 (4) '\ 

Natural . • - 

Sciences 355 ( 369) 26 (25) 43 (32) 28 (37) 3 (6) 

Life . C 

Sciences 138 ( 165) 20 (22) 40 (31) 38 (42) 2 (4) 



T&%al 859 ( 793) 41^41) 36 (27) , 19 (2/) 4 (5) 



Canada 



Humanities 260 ( 179) ' ^ 79 -4^7) ..^ . 15 ( 7) 3(2) 3 (4) 

,^SoV:ial % t: -i. "' . 

Sciences 400" ( 262) 55 (67) ^ 33 (26) 4 ( 4) 8 (3)- 

''4 I ^ 

Natural J . 

Sciences . 620 (^6'69) 27 (27) 43 (31) . 28 1(37) 2 (4) 

Life , • - ' \. ■ • ' ^ » 

Sciences 330 ( 336) 23 (26) 36 (32) 39 (39) .2 (3) 

-Total 1610 -(1446) 41 (42) 35 (28) ^ 20 (27) 4 (4) 
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In_addition, data from the CAGS^ Report on Employment nfNew PhD GraHn. ^.« 
i974^ reveal that of the 61 Ontarlb- vlea PhD graduates In 1974-75: " 

•.. yi'lll '^^^"'^"^'^ to' their home countries. - 

3 ( V).l/.y remained in Ontario, 

1 ( 1.6Z) remained elsewhere in Canada, 

8 (13. IZ) went elsewhere, • . ' 

4 t 6.6Z)^did not provide information. ' . • 

Also, of the 43 who returned to their home countries! . •' ' 

tl toolt university positiins, ' " 

2 took college i/ositions, , * 
1 took a high school position, 

9 entered industry or government. 

Jhelr'hn" ^"T ''^.'^^ majority of the /i'sa PhD gradua 

their home. countries to tak'e up empldyment of an entirely 



tea. netum to 
ely appropriate 



^■3 The Changing Environment' 



Universities but some at leLt ^ Minister of Colleges and 

■ cllmatf and ne^'t^^^d^ l^ i"=:;tlt:d:s^""s"od1n;s^ ^""^"^ ~' 

/ ■ sJ^s'tn'^pUe'^f'^He'uf;?' ':f'L'""\'""''"« ' °' ^'o- 

December, 1975 to ma^e tte fi^inf J ™5"8oes and the later decision In 

-"ve~ br.r3Le^£ 

'"-^^^^^^"ni:e-itJe- . 
The possibility of a totally new approach to funding following the end of 

to develop a Clear s« ofVrf"'"J": "^"^ '■PPO«unity 

app,oacb \:^:^.:i:\^:i.:tz\t'- ^^^^^-^^ - 
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In the interin,' the universities will ha>>e to approach tneir, institutional 
budgeting in a manner that Acknowledges the irpmediacy of the freeze and the 
'current economic constraints while still recognizing the long term impact 
of decisions affecting their academic programmes Enrolment base^^driding 
was ry)t intended to sejye as the basis fqt the' internal distribution 
funds but it di'd have some. impact on decisions to sujjport new-^rogrammes 
when it could be shown? ^t^at the resulting Increase in enrolment ^would pro- 
vide the necessary incbflie tp support the venture. Under the new arrange- 
ment, new programmes will have to be considered in terms, of their impact 
on other j^udgets. J'riorities will have to be established to ensure the^ 
continuing overall health of the university. Sdme programmes - may have^o. 
b^ curtailed but we must erisure that, in spite of declining enrolments 
and economic constraints , the resources, both phyjif|L^i^ j^nd human, devel<ipe^ 
at significant cost over cort^idqrable periods 'df tm^it^jiare m^ a/^ 
good state of health to meet the- challenge of future growth. The situatidh 
will be further aggravated by the growing move towards unionization of 
teaching assistants and otj^fers whose salaries have a bearing on the pre- ^ 
paration of university budgets. 

Summary and a Recommendatiojg * ' ^. 

•o ■ ♦ 

In -summary, it is noted th^t the graduate enterprise in the province is 
not excMsively large and is not growing in an uncontrolled, manner * Receja^ 
growth has occurred predominantly In a very small number of disciplines^ in 
which the dte^nand for gfowth has come from outside £he- university and has, 
in some instances, been fostered by the hiring; and^ promotion policies and 
practices^ of the business comimunity and the School system, 

Doctoral graduates ar^ finding jobs appropriate to their education. The 
number still, without employment at the time their theses are submitted is 
small and the proportion .taking up careers outside the university system 
is quite significant, particularly in spme of the divisions. The future 
planning of doctoral study must recognize that its purpose today goes 
beyond the need to ^aintain an adequate supply of university faculty. The 
evolution of society, business and government is cheating an ever-growing 
demand for doctoral graduates. ' ' 

The landed immigrant component of the 'graduate enrolment, while significant 
is^ largely the result of the .country's immigration policies over the last 
deirade or two and reflects the cosmopolitan nature of Ontario's major popu^ 
latioli centres* * Should it be otherwise? 

The student visa component, of the graduate enrolment is not excessive and 
has decreased slightly over the past' five to six years. The bulk of the 
graduates in this group are returning to their home countries to take up 
employment of an entirely appropriate kind* this segment'bf the graduate 
enterprise is a>reflection of the international 'character of schola^rship , 
la gerteral and of Canada's commitment to the international community. 

• \ 
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The»curr.ent easing of the growth of graduate enrolments, the need to react 
positively to the current economic realities and the opportunity to adjust 

enrolm|nts without financial penalty combine..to provide an opportunity for 
a careful evaltiation of future .directions and for a re-examitiation of the 

goals and operation of the planning/appraisal process. 

It is therefore recommended that: , 

the existing enterprise be accepted as a suitable base from • / 

which tp develop a new approach to graduate planning in yhich / 
emphasis will be given to: 

v-^, -. . ' 

i) the improvement of ;(iuality of J^e graduate activity 'through 
, strengthening the" appraisals process a^d extending it to 
^ programmes JrtTherto exempted, " 

ii) the need /or individual universities t/establish firm 
' ^"^'^t^^""^"'' P'^^^'^^*'^^^ "^''^ '^fSard to ^the strengthening 

°^ !?^^^nL°^ programmes that are f^nd ^o,be ijiadequate, i 

■ iii) an J^Jrter role for icAP in the planning of' new prograrane^ 

so that- system factots can be considered before institutional 
resources aie set in plaqe, ' • 

^ ^ iv) the need f or'reassessment in those, disciplines in which signi- 

W . . f icant changes have occurred since the assessment or in those 

instances, where the" or igi-nal .assessment is believed to have 
. r -been less' tlian adequate. 

3- PLANNING FOR GRADUATE^ STUDIES AND RESEARCH « . 

, It is clear that OCUA an^^the Minister Intend that the concepts' of app^raisals 
anr^rr^K* ^^^^-^^^ Pi^« and the-reports to OCUA are to remainTplace 
and that the practice is^to be modified so that all' relevant informatW 
clfar tharth"' '° ^^UA once each year in an annual package. It is equally 
rlTnn ^ approval ^of programmes "for funding and the embargoes have 

temporarily ceased to have meaning. The development' of a new approach to * 
three-year plans was recommended and a^ new format will be proposed in the 

. IlcXu S 6 C u 1. Oil • ' 

• - ' ( 

" MfVi.T''7u^'^l^ T '""^ ''"^^ °' committee on University 

Attairg, the Minister- accepted recommendation 73-64 which statfes: 

"that those universities which were requested to submit five- 
•' . year plans for graduate development, after receipt of their 
initial five-year plan, revert^to submitting a three-year plan 
on a rolling basis, consistent with ^1 other universities. 
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Although the universities have not given up their authority to offer those 
prograinm'es that they consider appropriate to their development, taere has 
been a general understanding that each would .abide by the collective decis- 
ions arrived at in the appraisals and plAnnii;ig processes. It isj expected 
that the t&achinery "bf planning and appraisal v/ill remain operative and .that 
the universities will proceed according to the results of the process. It- 
is also expected that the 'penafl ties referred to in Advisory Memorandum 75-V 
will not apply in situations where universities act with the collective 
support Of the Council of Ontario Universities. ' 1 

The universities will use the period of the freeze to develop in detail, 
a new approach to the planning/app^raisals process. As a first sxep, the 
remainder of this feport discusses new directions and-'procedures, reporting 
art^angements and the Impact of funding mechanisms on planning and the 
achievement of objectives. 



3.1 Goals' 



Any discussion of academic planning must be concerned at the outset with the 
goals which the resulting planffe axe intended to achieve. . There are always 
constraints in relation to economic," human and physical resources and the - 
, objectives for development must be set i-n a priority context for planning * 
^jgurpbses. In looking to the proper development of the universities over 
the next "decade or so, care must be exercised to ensure that economies seen 
to b^ necessary i%the light of continuing, financial constraint are not 
achieved by simplialic numetical^methods which ignore the long term aspects 
of university resource development. - • 

^ • 

Although this brief is concerned wfth graduate planning, the rela^:ionship 
between undergraduate demand, university staffing and doctoral study 
is obvious. Projections for' the next two decades (presented to OCUA on 
May 8, 1976) show fluctuations in the undergraduate enrolment levels that 
cannot be ignored. 'The combined effects of the enrolment projections and 
faculty age profiles point to some reduction in the^ demand for new staff 
through the I980's followed by a sharp up-turn' beginning about 1990. It 
is important to* note that if- the increased demand beginning about 1990 is 
to be satisfied without bringing in staff from other jurisdictions, doctoral 
enrolments will have to be increased jabout 1985. 

The importance of these considerations varies among the disciplines and 
divisions and it should be recognized throughout tjie following discussion 
► that the approach a4opted must be sufficiently flexible to cope'wiith a wide 
range of specific proSiems.' It should also be recognized that neither 
knowledge nor society are static and that important new developments will 
create new demands that ^ust be balanced against the old existing demands 
in a period of ti^ht constraint. ^The discussion will be focussed on a 
number of goal-oriented topi&s in- relation to the. development of graduate 
studies in the Ontario universities. • ^ 
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a. Quality and Res<^urces 



•Few would argue yhat a major objective of'tfe. graduate enterprise In 
^ ^tarip is to develop and maintain in the graduate, activity across the 
" • ^"/"fP'^^bl^ standard,o6 quality appropriate to the provinces 

level of development. Quality irf graduate activity is closely linked^ 
with resources, particularly highly qualified /specialized staff, and 
It would be extremely di^ficuf to develop and maintain standards in 
a period of severe economic constraint and falling enrolments. Nevef- 

n^^lnr^^''/- """^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^"^ maintained through "the difficult 
period ahead in order to ensure the -ability' to cope with the demands . 
tiiat will accompany t.he upswing to come. 

The prospects are somewhat different for the long established, well 
developed disciplines on tWe one hand and the newly emerging, under- , 
developed disciplines on the other.^ The former, with well developed 
resources and adequate enrolments . should be encouraged to consolidate 
and strengthen the .quality of what exists without growth and perhaps 
even with some shrinkage through to the mid 1980's. A continuation of 
the freeze would be helpful in these cases. About 1985, this group 

thf JqSo's ■°th''°''/ r^'?^ °i ^""'^ ""^^^ '^he staffing demands of 
the 1990 s. The underdeveloped .disciplines on the other hand should 

^ be encouraged to resist the trend and to grow modestly in both resources 
and enrolments to achieve both the quality and size necessary to cope 
with the demands of the 1990's. ' In both cases, the means must be pro- 
vided for the younger members. of staff now in the system to achieve 
their potential by the mid 1980 's. 

b. Accessibility , - " 

The question of accessibility raises quite different issues in the 
graduate context than in the undergraduate. In ttQ first place, gradu- 
ate study has been traditionally more international in character; 
there is a major commitment to. the international community of research 
and scholarship. Graduate sdhools all over the world expect to have, 
and indeed seek to have, a mixture of students from all parts of the 
world. Many Canadian students have received graduate degrees from 
universities in other countries. \ 

Ontario, as a rich province with a well establisiied university system, 
should provide somewhere within the system, the opportunity for graduate 
studies in most if not all fields of study. Some disciplines are so 
basic to university development that they should be offered at all or 
most of the campuses. Others, of more specialized character, will be 
expected to develop at only one or two centres. The balance of offer- 
. ings across the system will need reviewing on a regular basis to ensure 
an adequate response to new developments as they occur. The system 
must be dynamic. Planning must ensure an adequate distribution of ' 
programmes within each discipline amorvg the universities. 
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Different appra^ches can be taken to this problem but we ar^e convinced 
that programme planning should be based primarily on society's needs 
as reflected in the ebb and flow of student demand in response to the 
'market system. The demand for programmes frqm well qualified graduate 
-students and the need for progtammes based on the ability of the gradu- 
ates to find suitable employment constitute the best guide for change 
in the system which will, over the long run, be responsive to cjianges 
in the market situation. Experience suggests that large scale attempts 
to anticipate these changes., and to direct students into pt^ogrammes on 
this basis are not successful. Nevertheless, the jtlanning process 
should be sensitive to early^ indications of changing professional 
qualifications which will be reflected in later demands upon the system 

The University, and the System 

The Ontario university system is a collection of independent institu- 
tions of widely different ages, at various stages of development, and 
located in a diversity of community environment's. They have only 
relatively recently banded together for collective action in the plan- 
ning of graduate studies 0nd i^ woul^ be unrealistic to assume thajt 
they are all, at this instant, trying to achiev^e precisely the same 
goals. In the current climate of economic constraint, it is unlikely 
too, >that the simple summation of the institutional goals arrived at 
independently over many years would provide a realistic set of goals 
for the system. The planning process must take into account not only 
the institutional objectives but' also the responsibilities and goals 
established for the system and the economic constraints that control 
its overall development. 

One aspect of this problem relates to a number of disciplines in which 
the historical development ^f the system has produced a greater number 
of gradiiate programmes °than is necessa:^y to meet the likely demand for 
graduate plates in the next decade, THe difficulties and dangers of 
adjusting the numbers by centrally impo&ed decisions to close certain 
programmes are discussed at length in Appendix l/ The conclusion is 
clear that the potential of this approach for harm movk than outweighs 
the possible gain. It is urged that - system planning should concentrate 
on future development leaving to the individual institutions the task 
of adjusting their present offerings to the realities of enrolment 
trends and economic con's traints , 

Role Differentiation 

. ■ / 

The question of role differentiation for the universities of the pro- 
vince has been raised on several occasions and there appear 1:0 be, at 
least on superficial examination, a number of possible attractive 

' features to such an approach. These would include the development of 
centres of excellence through th^ concentration ^f resources and exper- 
tise as well as^ possible economies achieved by twie elimination of 
duplication. The idea is an attractive one and would perhaps bear 
fruit in a system being created de novo. In the Ontario context, with 

4 ♦ - 
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a diversity of established programmes on all' of the older campuses and 
no restrictions originally imposed on the newer group, the assignment 
of different roles to different institutions would be extremely complex. 
However, some differences already exist among the universities and the 
planning process should attempt to identify them and take advantage of 
their further development for the improvement of the system. 

For example, many areaa of professional study (engineering, law, medi- 
cine...) are ^estrict^^to a limited number of campuses. Also, tlie 
historical evolution of some institutions has given them particular 
areas of emphasis such as engineering, ^agriculture, liberal arts, ett. 
Such trends could be identified and their development encouraged lead- 
ing ultimately to a more national basis for future planning. 

The equally thorny question of the restriction of doctoral studies to 
certain institutions has not been firmly resolved in any acceptable 
^^y- The Proce dures for Initiation of New, Graduate Programs adopted 
in 19 72 clearly restricted the emerging universities to programme 
development at the master's level. There are now very strong views 
that this was not intended as nor should it be a permanent, or even 
extended, ban on doctoral work for those institutions . On the other 
hand there are strong arguments against the diversion of scarce resources 
into the development of new doctoral programmes at a time when falling 
enrolments may jeopardize existing programmes. 

These are obviously important facets of the interaction between insti- 
tutional and system planning which must be resolved if a cooperative 
approach to planning is to have any hope of producing a more rational 
development in the future. The question of doctoral studies is verx 
closely linked with research and the scholarly achievement of faculty 

« ■ 
Research and Graduate Studies 

''^ ' ■ ' 

The relationship between graduate studies and research is extensive 
and varies, considerably from discipline to discipline and even to some 
extent, from institution to institution for a given disciplin^. Cer- 
tainly doctoral studies require advanced research Ut there are numer- 
ous examples of excellent researcK being performed in the absence of 
any graduate programme. It is not so much a question of whether scho- 
larly work, can be^ perfotTned in the absence of graduate students, but 
whether, in the absence of a graduate programme, the faculty can be 
supported in their research endeavours in terms of adequate resources 
(library, equipment, etc.) and reasonable undergraduate teaching loads. 

The place of research, as well as graduat ©"studies, in the goais of 
the institutions and of the system will have a significant impact on 
the form of graduate programme planning which would be acceptable to 
the universities of the province. The success of the future graduate 
programme planning exercise will depend on a clear statement of goals 
for the system in relation to research which must, in turn, be reflected 
in the planning and funding operations. 
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3.2 Proposal for a Modified Planning/Appraisal Proceiss 

\ 

In the e^rly development of collective action for the appraisal of programme 
quality and the preparation of discipline planning assessments , it was gener- 
ally agreed that the two processes shbuld be kept entirely separate. Although 
both processes requi,re an evaluation of quality, there are significant dif- 
ferences in approach. The appraisal function j>nvolVes a rigorous and de- - 
tailed look at the prograxnme and the resources available to the participants. 
Much of the documentation is conf ideiTtial to the consultants and to the com- 
mittee whose delibrerations are also conf ijiential . Only the final recommen- 
dation"^ is published. On the other hand, planning is a more open process 
with , fairly wide distribution and discussion of the consultants' report 
which is later published in the result :J.ng volume of Perspe(!itives and Plans < 
for Graduate Stucl^ies . The evaluation of quality is less rigoroug than for 
an appraisal and tends to be combined with other factors such as the size 
and breadth of the programmes to produce some fonji^of comparative basis for 
^ planning recommendations. 

In spite of the clear separation of the two functions, the reslilting decis- 
i6ns are interactive and have produced some unusual situations. For example, 
some programmes have received good planning support and Idter failed to 
obtain favourable appraisal. In other cases, a number of programmes judged 
by the planning consultants or by ACAP to be of questionable quality have 
been recommended for, closing unj.ess they obtain favourable results in ,a 
consequent appraisal based on a more detailed submission than was used in 
the planning process. In some of these situations*, ACAP has been allowed 
to request from the common consultants selected for the appraisal, their 
advice, concerning a number of planning questions. The results have been 
generally beneficial in that the scope of the questioned programmes has 
been more clearly . defined and their quality has been established as being 
at least at the same standard as the accepted programmes. 

If a planning/appraisal process is to function effectively, the objectives 
of the exercise must be clearly understood. The original ACAP objectives 
were 'expressed in te^rms of qui^ity, rationalization and breadth of the .grad- 
uate programmes across the system, but without any clear indication of where 
the emphasis should be placed. It is fairly generally accepted that the 
impact of the operation on the quality of the offerings has been quite bene- 
ficial. The results in the area of rationalization are more difficult to 
assess. The proliferation of new programmes has certainly been curtailed 
but 'it is not possible to say precisely to what extent. On the other hand, 
the closing of existing programmes has not occurred to any significant 
extent across the system in spite of recommendations in some of the plans 
that consideration be 'given to siuch action. Even in these- xzases ; however, 
beneficial results have accrued in the form of consolidation and strengthen- 
ing of what exists through the closing of parts of .programmes . 
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TWere are -problems of various kinds associated with the closing of good 
quality programmes on purely planning grounds. Some of these are of a 
purely institutional character while others have significance for the system ^ 
as a wnoie, ^ 

1. *Such' recommendations are usually based on a consideration of' enrolment 

projections, estimates of manpower needs, and the existence in the system 
of so-called excess^ capacity". In fact, both enrolment projections and 
estimates of manpower ne^ds are notoriously unreliable and the signifi- 
cance of the term. "excess capacity" is highly questionable. ^ 

2. The, assignment of resources to a graduate programme is never exclusive 
and the savings from the closing of such a programme will usually be 
minimal and will depend upon the specific situation in each case. 



3. 



The interaction of the resources and activities of a given programme 
with other programmes, particularly directly related undergraduate 
programmes, is fairly complex and the impact of its closing on the 
other areas can be assessed only by the university itself. 

,->/ „; ' 

These matters are discu^^id at length in Appendix I. The results suggest 
that ...the closing of a programme has such potentially .negative conse- 
quences, that decisions- of this type should l^e imposed by the collective 
agency only when the quality of the programme has been judged inadequate." 
The arguments and recommendations in the above report were accepted by 0C6s 
4nd COIT to serve as the baois for the development of a new proposal for the 
planning/appraisals operation which would also consider the important ques- 
tion of reassessment. Acc^Vdingly, the following principles, extracted from 
the recommendations of t.he report- 6f the special committfe^, are hereby pro- 
ZZ J!!^ revision of the by-laws and p,^cedures under which 

ACAF and the Appraisals Committee operate. 

1. "The work of Appraisals Committee should be strengthened with respect 
to the choice of consultants and the fcurrent practice of using lists 

. provided by the university. The committee might, for instance, seek 
the advice of other sources including the Discipline Group on this 
matter. The university should,. of course, have the right to comment 
.on all candidates, but the committee shouK have final authority in 
The selection process. ' 

2. The quality aspects of the planning process should be strengthened by 
integrati9n with the appraisal process where 'existing programmes are 
involved. This would eriture planning decisidns based din rigorous 
quality Judgments and would eliminate the need for consequent appraisals 
except to ensure that planning recommendations are being implemented 
and are having the desired results, e.g. if indicated by a five-year 
review. 
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3. ACAP should have a much earlier involvement with the universities and 
^ " a much closer liaison with them in planning for' new developments. 

Some decisions concerning programme distribution should be worked Out 
ieforfe resources are set in place. 

""A. ACAP should review the proposals for all new doctoral programnles and ' 
for those new master ' s 'programmes which lie outside the core disfci- 
plines and recommend approval of otherwise to OCGS. 

5, ACAP should n\onitpr and keep the universities informed about provin- 
cial graduate enrolments, calling attention to m^jor changes in trends 
and arranging, when appropriate, for meetings whefe the universities 
concerned can discuss how the system might best accommodate to the 
change. 

6. ACAP should not be involved in recommendations to close existing pr:o~ 
grammes that have been judged of suitable quali^ty.*' 

The interactions between ^the two processes are complex. New by-laws and 
procedures will have to be very carefully drafted to ensure that maximum 
benefit can be achieved from the integration without loss of the integrity 
and confidentiality of the appraisals process which must be perserved at 
all costs. Where large numbers of programmes are involved, the cost of the 
appraisals and the time required for their completion may extend the overall iS 
operation significantly and a detailed schedule of the combined exercise 
would have to be approved with the accompanying budget before the action 
is initiated. 

The roles of reassessment and divisional planning in the new scheme will 

have' to be established ^nd accoupted for in the new procedures. 'The uni- \ 

versities and their collectiv'e agencies wil 1 heed adequate opportunity to 

react to the. proposed revisions and it is expected that the preparation of 

a sound workable proposal will require at least a year or more*. 

To provide a period of reasonable stability for* the revision process and 
to provide a better data ±)ase on which to assess the results of the deseni- 
tization of funding to enra^ment, it is recommended that the new funding 
procedure adopted in Advisory Memorandum 75-V' be extended for an additional • 
year. . 

3.3. Costs and the Scheduling of Future Planning Asglessments 

The cost of planning an activity such as graduate studies must be deducted 
from the total funding available to the activity and can be justified only 
in terms of improving the quality of the service rendered. There is obvi- 
ously some, point beyond which the allocation of a- larger share oi the re- 
sources tO'planning ceases to be beneficial. The optimum allocation to 
planning will depend on many factors such as the objectives of the exercise, 
the structure of the system performing the service and, to some extent, the 
history of its evolution, etc. Without^attempting to justify any partl^^^ular 
level of allocation to graduate programme planning in the Ontario universi- 
ties, some examination of what has* been done to date seems to be a' reasonable 
basis on which to consider our course for the next few years. 
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Sinc^ the inception of ACAP in 1971/ the centralized expenditures 
through to June 30, 1976 can be very accurately projected as follows: 

General Office $ 484,300 

Consultants (fees and expenses) , $ 563,500 

■ : $1,047,800 

, The expenditures have produced twenty-four planning assessments of 
which three have been limited as to^ scope and the' use of consultants. 
If the three limited assessments and three other minor studies are 
excluded, the average cost for the other twenty-one disciplines is 
just under $50,000 each. This, figure includes consultants' fees and 
expenses (average $26,350) plus all general office costs which cover, 
in addition to, the 'direct planning function, all follow-up activities 
and in the current year secretariat functions for OCGS. 

r 

Dispersed Costs (General) • / 

There dre , in addition to the centralized costs indicated above, a 
number of costs assumed b^ "the individual institutions in connection 
with a number of functions they are required to perform. They are ' 
difficult to quantify without detailed knowledge of the manner in 
which each institution organizes the work but a list of the functions 
will indicate the extent; of involvement. ^ 

i) ACAP functions (members' time and expenses). 

ii) Discipline group functions Onembers ' tifiae and expenses), 

iii) Assembly of data for consultaqts (staff time, xeroxing, .•.). 

\ 

iv) Visits by consultants (faculty and staff time), 

V) Review of reports and preparation of responses (faculty- time, com- 
mittee ti;ne, • • •) • 

vi) Implementation reports and others called for (faculty time, admini- 
strative time, 

vii) OCGS involvement. 

viii) COU involvement. ^ 

The portion of the above costs that should be directly assigned to the 
central planning operation is questionable. All universities plan 
their own development to some degree and the extent of overlap between 
central and itistitutional planning functions is not clear. 
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c) Consequent Appraisal Costs 

Most of the planning reports call fori some form of appraisal activity 
' in connection with one or. more ot the prc^gramriies , either existing or 
proposed, that were considered in the assessment. Such recommendations 
r^nge from review by the Appraisals Committee (which may itself lea^ to 
a full appraisal) through regular appraisal of specific fleJfids or entire 
pr6grarames to'formal consequent appraisal with special requirements and 
procedures. .Some of the recommendations refer to new proposals which 
would have to undergo appraisal in any case,/ but over half, to date, 
have been directed to existing programmes. Although much attention has^ 
' been focussed on'tWo or three cases involving only a few programmes, 
some form of appraisal action ^las been recotinmended for sixty prpgr^raies., 
an average of three per assessment. Some o£ the attendant costs at 
least- mustNbe allocated to the planning process. 

t 

d) Future Planning Costs 

* 

The fibllowing analysis is based on the premise that future plannj.ng 
assessments will be integrated with the appraisals operation so that 
the first step in the planning operation feecomes the appraisal of all 
prograimmes in the discipline, both existing and proposed, across the 
system. Proposals that had not yet reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage for appraisal would be considered on that basis in the second 
phoase of the exercise. ^ / 

The next step dn the procedure would be to assemble the necessary infor- 
mation to examine the summation of all the individual institutional 
plans in terms of what might be appropriate for the system as a whole. 
The emphasis to be placed on varitms factors such as manpower needs, 
* student demands, accessibility, etc. would depend, to some extent, on 

the particular disciplj^ne and independent expert advice would be essen- ^ 
tial to achieve the'best all round balance with respect to system goals 
and institutional objectives. With the appraisal of quality already 
completed, the role of , any planning consultants would be significantly 
changed from their function in the current arrangement. 

For a comparison of costs,. an estimate will now be ma^de of what it 
might have cost to perform the twenty-one assessments discussed earlier 
if the proposed procedures had been used. In that the e^arly charges 
established for appraisals were too low and that current charges are 
certainly higher than would Jiave been appropriate across the full 
period, the 197|||75 figures of $2,000 dnd :$3 ,00a3tespect ively for 
master's and doctoral programmes have been used*. 

The twenty-one assessments under consideration "included^ 140 doctoral 
programmed and 102 master's programmes for an average per assessment 
of 6.67 and 4.85 respectively. The cost of appraisals would have been 
$20,010 and $9,700 for a total of $29^, 710, or^$3,360 higher than the 
ACAP consultants were paid.'^ tfovriver, the n^ed for consequent appraisals^ 
(an average of three per assessment) would no longer exist and a saving 
of about $7,500 less $3,360, or $4,140 would result. Some or all of 
this would most certainly have to be spent in acimiring the kind of 
expert advice needed to make the best use of the appraisal results in * 
establishing a plan for the discipline. On the whole, the cost would not 
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be significantly greater and the systen would have the benefit of a 
'plan developed in the light of a vigorous appraisal of the quality 
of all of the constituent prog 

If annual planning connnitments are maintained at the level of $200,000 
(including general office costs) it should be possible t6 complete 
between three and five discipline assessments per year depending on the 
numbers of programmes involved. This is about 4the same rate as has been 
achieved since the start of the exercise. 

It may be that a pareful study of the appraisal procedure will indicate 
ways in which some savings could become possible when a number of pro- 
• grammes in one discipline are to undergo appraisal at the same time. 
Another approach to reducing costs of -the proposed new scheme would 
involve the preliminary use of p coarse sci<feen to identify those 
programmes that are obviously of sufficient calibre thdt full' appraisal 
need not be required. In either case great care would be necessary to 
ensure the continued integrity of the process which is essential to the 
general acceptance of the results. 

Q 

^ Sumihary and a Recommendation 

The planning/appraisal process should remain in place but should be modi- ^ 
fled along the lines suggested in the Report of the CPU Special Committee 
on the Financial Implications of G r aduate Planning , Th. pi.nn^np 
should be based on a clearly developed statement of goals for the graduate 
activity which recognizes: \ 

i) the essential role of research and scholarly work in the university 
and its relationship to graduate studies, 

ii) the need for all faculty to have the opportunity to pursue research 
and/or scholarly work and their responsibility to do so, 

iii) the relationship between resources, particularly human resources, 
and the quality of graduate studies, 

V ^ ^ 

iv) the need to maintain the essential resources for doctoral studies 
in those disciplines which are well developed and to improve 
resources for those underdeveloped disciplines where -advances 
are essential to the general good, 

v) the interaction between sj^stem goals which concern the overall ^ 

development of graduate study in the province and ftistitutional 

goals which must recognize the place of graduate study in the 

context of the overall institutional development. 

The planning objectives must recognize the overall 'enrolment projections for 
the next two decades and the reality of the severe economic restraint now' 
facing society. The need to increase doctoral enrolments about 1985 indi-- ' 
cates that it will be less costly to maintain existing resources than to 



allow them to decline and then attempt to rebuild them. Planning with 
respect to what exists in the^well developed disciplines $hould focus on 
the improvement of quality with steady or even slightly declining enrol- ' 
ments. Some growth should be anticipated in some of the newer, under-' 
developed disciplines and planning in these areas should be directed* toward 
the most rational development of resources from the. system point of view.- 
The extent to which role, dif f erentiation has occurred among the universities 
should be studied with a view to possible improvements through encouraging 
further moves in this direction* 

■ \ ■ / ^ 

A new approach to the planning appraisal functib^n is suggested; It empfia- ^ 
sizes planning based on a preliminary, rigorous appraisal of quality of 3II 
existing programmes. Attention wi.ll . be. focussed on the initiation of new^ 
programmes to ensure a rational development f rotn the system point of view. 
The closing of existing, high quality programmes will be left to the 
individual inst f tut iqns with collective advice in the form of annual reviews 
_df projected enrolments 'etc. by the discipline groups. 

It is recomi^ended that: 

y the first stage of the development of a new planning/appraisal process 
be directed toward the preparation of a goal statement for graduate 
studies based on the points outlined above. The statement should be 
as qlearly definitive as possible and should indicate priorities, where 

conflicting directions arise. 

■ . ' ' / 

THE ANNUAL REPORT TO OCUA 
Purpose^ and Timing . 

The repoVt to OCUA proposed in Advisory Memorandum 75-IV as an annual pack- 
• age was intended, among other things, to serve as the basis for funding 
decisions on new programmes. For the duration of the freeze at least, the 
report will not have that purpose but will serve tu keep OCUA informed about 
the , future intentions of the universities and about their actions In response 
^to the recommendations^of the planning assessments. The future role of the 
report will depend on the kind of funding mechanism to be adopted^when the 
current sysitem is dropped* 

the submission of the, annual reports should occrft as soon as possible after 
the required information becomes available. The past practice of reporting 
in the spring would probably be best from the point of view of the univer- 
sities but a de'cision on this point should be deferred until the precise 
nature o5 the^^t^ to be included has been agreed. 

Implequentation of COU Recommendations 

The existing procedures foi; the collection and compilation of data^ for this 
part of the report appear to be satisfactory and^dnless additional' infor- 
mation for this part of the report becomes desirable asa the new planning/ 
appraisals process take's sh^pe, it is sugg^ested that no change should be v 
made. 

• . •1 
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4,3 Three-year Plans . . . * • 

, « 

QCUA, Advisory Memorandum 75-IV and the Minister's letters of July 22, 1975 
made it clear that a new approach to the consideration of three-year 'plans 
and their implementation was to be adopted, including a redesign of the 
format of the three-year plans themselves. 

As suggested in the Report of the CPU Special Committee on the Financial 
Implications of Graduate Planning. one;of the problems to date has been the 
failure of the three-year plans to distinguish adequately mong a Wide range 
of proposals falling between the extremes of those that have been fully 
developed through the internal procedures of -the university and are literally 
ready for Immediate implementation and others that are at a very preliminary * 
stage in the thinking of a -department and are included only to keep open the 
possibility of future action. 

Also,, -in that they listed only proposals for new programmes, the" former three- 
year plans failed to give any indication of other changes being contemplated 
such as the addition of new fields, the deletion of existing fields or entire 
prcrgr£immes, or' planned increases or decreases in enrolment levels for- exist- 
ing programmes. ' 

\ ■ " - 

A proposed fiormat for the new three-year plans is shown in Appendix III. All 
of the kinds of problems outlfnedV above have been dealt with in designing the • 
new format and the information provided will give a much clearer view of how " 
the system will b?»,^eshaped in the ensuing . three year period. 

Planning Assessments, CPU Reports and Recommendatidns 

The annual report to PCUA should also provide- up-to-date information on 
recommendations to. modify the, existing provincial plans as' embodied in the 
approved discipline planning reports. Although such changes are not often 
proposed they are necessary to adapt the system to .changing circumstances 
and their inclusion in the report will provide further information on future 
directions to l^e taken by the systen^. 

Also, the conditions of a discipline are noT static and the tecommendations * 
of the planning assessment's cannot continue to have the same validity with 
the passage of time. There will come a time, depending on the quality of 
the original assessment and the rate of change in the discipline when 
reassessment is heeded rather than modifications. The results of. such 
-reassessment shoUld be incli^ded in the annua(l report to PCUA. ' 

An equally important aspe(;t of p]^ning for the system is the completion of 
new plans and lihe report to QCUA should include all 6f the planning assess- 
mentsi fhat have been completed, up to and including CPU approval, since 'the 
last report. 

... Finally, there slipuld be a brief statement on planning assepsments and/or 
reassessments in progress and a schedule of future planning operations. 
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The kind of report indicated ,abovj^ will .provide a comprehensive view of the 
operation and results of the planning process .and the implementation, 'of thit, 
recommendations arrived at. It will also, provide an vindication of th,e areas 
on whio^f-^lanning activities will be focussed over the next few years.-" ^ . 

Summary and a Recommendation • ^ 

The annual report to OCUA will serve,' for the duration^of the freeze, to 
keep its members informed about the future intentions of the universdtj.es 
and about their, actions i-n response to. the recommendations of the planning 
assessments'. 

• I- 

The implementation section should contintie much> as it has in previous 
reports but the section on future plans should be modified along the. lines 
indicated in the revised format for the three-year plans shown yLn Appendix 
III. There should also be a section to provide up-to-date information on 
modifications to .e^elsting planning assessments and a schedule of^ new assess- 
ments and reassessments to be undertaken.- / • * 

It is recommended that: , , ' ^ 

■ - * ' * ' 

the- revised format for three-yeaf- plans shown in Appendix III be 
• adopted in conjunction with the^eneral approach to the annual report 
outlined above. 

FUTURE FINDING MECHANISMS -AND THEIR EFFECT ON PLANNll^G 

General Comments v " 

. . . . ^ ' ^ ' 

The funding mechanism to be implemented following the period of the freeze 
wdll obviously have a considerably ef feet oni the future planning and^ devel- 
opment of graduate studies in the province. It is most important that' 
Council fully appreciate the impact of any decision on fumiing on the 
universfi ties, both individually^and collectively. The universities urge • " 
that Council consult with theiodyefoye making any final recommendations in 
this area to the government. ' ^ ' ' 

V«/hile there #s only a general, indication i*n'' Advisory Memorandum 75-V of the 
purftbse of the freeze, it 'has clearly given the universities a two to three 
year period during which they can make decisions abgut the organizatigji of 
grddji^te studies, both within the individual institutions and in the system- 
as a whole, free from the pressures of the enrolment sensitive BIU fundiag 
system. There, is some suggestion tfia.t during thiff pelf iod the uijiv.ersi ties 
might be expected 'to reduce enrolment in certain programmes and perhaps even 
\o termin^ate some programmes in order to concentrate resources in those ar^as 
where they ha\/e the greatest strength or in other areas where new developments 
are needed. If that is a desired outcome, it would be most unfortunate if ,^ 
following the freeze, a, university's income were to be substaht ially reduced ' 
because of any steps It had taken to consolidate its- graduate activity in a 
smaller number of programmes of high quality. Such a development would be 
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contrary to the implied purpose of the freeze and l/ould certainly be 
detrimental to the morale of the universities and to the whole graduate 
enterprise. It is extremely important -th6t the future funding mechanism 
encourage rational planning and development in a direction to achieve the 
goals an^ objectives established for the exercise.' 

5.2 Some Alternative .Funding- Mechanisms ' 

* ' ■ 

a. . Return to a, BIU System 

One alternative would obviously be to return to the status quo ante. 
Thi^iNauld once again place a premium oii growth as a means of funding 
graduate activity. It would also penalize those universities that had ' 
consolidated their graduate .activities by limiting or cutting enrolment 
in certain programmes. In such a (jas^, the valtie of the freeze to the . 
future of graduate programme planni^ig would be highly questionable and 
its original purpose even more so. 

A second al,t:ernative would be a partial return to the status quo ante ' 
with some graduate programmes fun4ed on a BIU system directly related 
to enrolment and a continuation of the freeze with inflationary adjust- 
ments for others. Such an arrangement would increase funding to 
enccurage growth in those (disciplines which are still underdeveloped 
in Ontario while at the same time providing th§ necessary stability 
of funding to maintain, the level of quality in the well developed 
.disciplines. It^ would be necessary for the ^universities to Identify * 
those disciplines in which continued growth should be encouraged. 

. Th^ impact of enrolment averaging on any system of enrolmeat sensitive 
funding should be carefully studied in delation to its effect on the 
achievement of -the goals established for the exercise. " 

b. Research Funding and Graduate Funding ' . „ ' 

A third alternative which has been suggested would be to separate 
the funding of research ftom the funding^f graduate studies by 
establishing a research Income unit and', a graduate income unit." The 
former would provide allocation of research funding according to the 
research activity of the faculty while the lattejr wpuld provide an 
allocation mechanism for the funding of graduate studies based on 
enrolments. A major difficulty with such a system would be. the 
design of an allocation method for researcli fbnding which would be 
consistent with the objectives of fostering and sustaining excellence ' 
in research. On tl| other hand there are significant advantages to such 
a scheme. It would recognize the legitimate research needs of depart- 
ments that are not involved in graduate education, particularly at the 
^doctoral -level. The problem*of providing research support for faculty in 
such departments and thus avoiding stagnation has been recognized since 
the beginning of the ACAP planning exercise. The^urrent thrust for 
rationalization in graduate studies suggests that some universities, ' 
and some. departments in all universities, will not be offering doctoral 
programmes for the foreseeable future. Unless some means is found to 
provide support for high quality research and scholarly activity in"these 
,^ departments, they will find it increasingly difficult if not impossible 

Y^- ^° attract and hold high quality faculty. ^ 
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At the same time, it must be recongized that much of the best research 
in the universities is performed in departments that do have doctoral 
• studies and f he maintenance of this work is essential. If research 
funding were. to be established in such^'a way as to reduce the support 
in the best doctoral programmes in the province the final result would 
be dis.astrous. ' ^ 

The issue is an extremely complex one and any attempt to develop 
separate, funding for research and graduate students must be approached 
^±th due* caution. No simplistic formoiifa will solve the basic diffi- 
culties and a detailed examination will be needed before any accept- 
able scheme can be developed. 

c. Programme Funding . \ 

Still a fourth alternative would be'^'to go to a totally dif f erent . type ' 
of funding system than has been used in, the past and to recognize 
different funding levels for different programmes-. Funding could b-e 
related to tjie cost of the programmes and could depend to a certain 
extent upon the academic quality of the programmes. The objective 
of the provincial universities is to achieve excellence. Some 
programmes shojald be expected to achieve national and even interna- 
•tional distinction and the funding. mechanism could encourage such 
development'. To be successful any sy-stem of ^programme funding -would 
have to be sufficiently flexible to recognize the dynamic nattire of 
gradifat^e studiesT it would have to provide for the growth and develbp- 
ment of new fields and new programmes as the frontiers of knowledge 
advanced and as the patterns of quality shifted. 

One type of programme funding which has been alluded to would involve 
different funding levels and/or mechanisms 'for "general" and "spec- 
ialized" programmes. It ha^ even been suggested that only "general" 
programmes should be funded. Universities woitld presumably be free . 
to mount "specialized" prograrames but would not receive funding for 
them. This proposal would not be desirable for a nxjmber of reasons. 
The issue will be discussed in some detail because of a specific refer 
ence to this possvibiiity in Advisory Memorandum 75-IV.. 

In the first place the terms "general" ahd "specialized" are not well 
defined. They were introduced by ACAP t 
tional senses only. They have different 
ciplines. Before they could be used as 



o kpply in very limited opera- 
applications in different dis- 
the basis for a funding scheme 



it would be necessary to classify all existing programmes as one or 



the other. It is doubtful if this /:ould 



^generally recognized that very few if any gradtiate prograrames can 
-cover 'all of the fields in a discipline 
fore depend on defining the scape re^quir 
"general*^ There is no clear cut basis 



categorization would be to a large degte|e arbitrary 
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Differentiation would there- 
ed for a programme to be 
for such a definition and any 
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Even if such a classification could be perforaed consistently, its use 
as the- basis for funding would be questionable because it would rely 
on the wrong criterion. If there are to be different funding levels 
for different programmes, the criterion must be academic quality not 
scope. In some disciplines it might be best to concentrate resources 
in a small number of programmes of broad scope. There will be other 
• disciplines, however, in which the strongest system of programmes for 
the province would be achieved by having a number of high quality 

specialized' programmes. In still other areas, a mixture of pro- ■ 
grammes might produce the best oyerall system. Any funding system 
based only on the scope of the programmes would force the universities 
into, offering only broad programmes and this could be achieved in some 
cases only at the expense of quality. 

Indefinite Extension of the Freeze 

As a final alternative, consideration -is given to continuing the pre- 
sent system of funding graduate studies in which the grant to each 
university is independent of enrolment and is adjusted annually for ' 
inflation. Under such a scheme in the long run, there would presumably 
have to be an examination of the funding base for each university at 
periodic intervals to adjust for any large changes ii^ enrolment or 
for desirable new developments. It is recognized that continuation of 
the freeze would affect adversely, those universities which are still 
growing and that some adjustment of the initial base might have to be 
made. In the long run however, - this scheme would provide a fair 
measure of stability and would encourage the universities to continue 
to plan their graduate development free from the financial pressures . 
inherent in any enrolment sensitive funding method. 

. ^tupmary and a Recommendatfen 

A number of possible funding mechanisms have been examined *in terms of 
their impact on planning and the future direction of graduate study in 
the province. The list has not exhausted all of the possibilities nor 
have all of the ramif icationfe of any one of them been explored. Some 
of the advantages and disadvantages of each have been considered but 
a firm recommendation in support of any particular approach would 
require a detailed analysis of its fmpact on tl^e achievement of a 
particular set of goals and objectives. 

It is recommended that: 

high priority be given by OCGS, COU and OCUA to the development 
of a clear statement of goals and objectives for graduate study 
in the system following which attention can be directed to the 
design of the most suitable planning/appraisal process and an 
appropriate funding mechanism • 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



It is noted in the Introduction that the OCUA Advisory Memorandum 75-V 
and the Minister's letter of December 12, 1975 constitute a clear acknowledgement 
that the Ministry has taken over direct ^control of the funding of graduate study 
leaving to the universities, those matters pertaining to the quality and direction 
of the enterprise. The impact of these changes ^on th^ planning/appraisal processes 
is considered in later sections and some of the recommendations reflect the 
conclusions reached. 

The report stresses the vital role played by graduate study, 'research 
and scholarly work in developing the future intellectual leaders of our society. 
The importante of these activities to the quality of the Ontario universities is 
emphasized in relation to the support given to their development through the 
funding and planning arrangements adopted from the mid~i940's to the iate 1960's. 
A comparison with other jurisdictions draws attention to the conservative magnitude 
of the development and should set to rest any^ claim that the graduate enterprise is 
in any way excessive. 

The complex nature of graduate planning is highlighted by setting out a 
number of questions whose answers bear on the academic and financial implications 
of particular decisions. The questions fall into four broad categories dealing 
with growth prajections and system capacity, Tesource allocations, interactions 
with other activities within and without the university involved, and the 
importance of and alternative arrangements for ' research and scholarly work. 

Consideration is then given to an analysis i)f the complexity of planning 
decisions under two sets, of circumstances postulated with reference to items 1 and 
2 of the committee's terms of reference: 1) to increase capacity by introducing a 
new programme as opposed to enlarging existing ones, and 2) to reduce excess 
capacity by closing one or more programmes as opposed to continuing existing 
programmes with reduced utilization. Both types of decisions require detailed 
knowledge of many parameters and a careful analysis of the consequences of 
alternative routes. They depend on the particular circumstances related to many 
variables and a common solution for general application is not considered feasible. 

The process of planning and the role of ACAP in the future development 
of the Ontario universities are reviewed, particularly in the light of Advisory 
Memorandum 75-V. Four quite different but complementary roles for ACAP are seen: 

1. in relatively new fields where significant growth is indicated, ACAP should 
ha:ve an early involvement with the universities (before resources are set 
in place) to establish what would be the best arrangement of programmes for 
the development of the field from a system point of view, 

2. for established fields the proposals for all new doctoral programmes and for 
those new master's programmes which lie outside the core disciplines should 
require the approval of ACAP, OCGS arid COU, 
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3. for est^ablished fi^elds, ACAP should monitor and keep the universities informed 
aboift provincial graduate enrolments ; where a major change in a particular 
trend becomes apparent, either up or down, the universities concerned should 
be brought together to discuss the best Way in which the sysfem might 
accommodate to the change, and 

4. for established fields, and for new fields alF ter 'the initial distribution has ' 
been agreed, aCAP's role should be integrated with the appraisal process with 
the focus of the combined activity directed towards a continuing improvement 
in' the quality of graduate education in the province. The universities' 
existing commitment not to^ proceed with programmes which do not receive 
successful appraisal should be extended to the integrated planning/appraisal 
process . „^ J 

Given the above controls on the quality of graduate study and the 
introduction of new programmes and the careful monitoring of enrolments with 
discussion when appropriate, decisions concerning the closing of existing pro^ 
grammes which have been judged to bfe of good quality should be'^left to the 
universities concerned. Most resources have more than one use and a sound university 
plan must be sufficiently flexible to ^nsure that the use of resources for graduate 
study is efficient and meshes well with other proper uses within the context of 
the institution's goals a^d objectives. Under these conditions, the best adapta- 
tion to changing conditions is more likely to be achieved by a careful internal 
review of possible alternatives than by an Externally imposed decision that a 
particular programme should be closed. 

The significance of the three-year plans is considered briefly in the 
light of the recommendations of Advisory Memorandum 75-V and suggestions for 
improvement are noted. Comment on funding mechanisms is also made. 

\ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The recommendations of the OCUA Advisory Memorandum 75-V have clearly 
changed the rules for the fundiTig of graduate programmes. IC is. equally 'clear 
that both OCUA and MCU will continue to have a deep interest in the progress and 
results of the planning procl&ss. It would seem that the universities have been 
given a two or, possibly three year period in which to show that effective 
planning can be^ accomplished when the influences associated with BIU funding have ^ 
been removed. Arguments presented in this report suggest that the closing of a 
programme has such potentially negative consequences" that decisions of this type 
should be imposed by the collective agency only when the quality of the programme 
is 'judged inadequate. Such decisions based on other grounds should be left to th^ 
university. The following recommendations are proposed: 

1. Consideration should be given to modifying the planning process along the 
lines indicated above with the following changes in the roles of the 
Appraisals Committee and ACAP. 

• V . 

a) The work of ^ Appraisals Committee should be strengthened with respect to 
the choice of consultants and the current practice of using lists prb- 
) vided by the university. The committee might, for instance, seek the 

, advice of other sources including the Discipline Group on this matter* / 
The university should, of course, have the right to comment on all 
candidates, but the committee should have final authority in the 
selection process. 
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b) The quality aspects of the planning^ process should be strengthened by 
integration with the appraisal process where existing programmes are 
involved. This would ensure planning decisions based on rigorous 
quality judgements and .would eliminate the need for consequent appraisals 
except to ensure thgt planning recommendations are being implemented and 
are having the desired results, e.g. if indicated by a five-year review. 

c) ACAP should have a much earlier involvement with the universities and a 
much closer liaison with them in planning for new developments. Some 
decisions concerning programme distribution, should be worked out before 
resources are set in place. ' . 

d) ACAP should review the proposals for all new doctoral programmes and for 
those new master's programmes wfiPich lie outside the core disciplines and 
recommend approval or otherwise to OCGS. . 

e) ACAP should monitor and keep the universities informed about provincial 
graduate enrolments, calling attention to major changes in trends and 
arranging, when appropriate, for meetings where the universities concerned 
can discuss how the system might best accommodate to the change. 

f) ACAP should not be involved in recommendations to close existing programmes 
that have been judged ofrsuitable quality. 

It is proposed that the recommendations in the ACAP reports should not be 
altered by COU without discussion between representatives of the two bodies 
to determine what effects the proposed changes would have on the overall 
objectives and Implementation of ' the planning assessment. A relatively 
simple change in one or two recommendations may give a quite different and 
unintended significance to one or more other recommendations. 

It is recommended, in connection with the revision of the three-year plans 
proposed by OCUA in its Advisory Memorandum 75-IV, that OCGS be asked to 
develop a classification system in which each programme listing would show 
clearly the level of priority attached to it by the university and the 
extent to which resources have' already been set in place or committed for 
its development. It is understood that work in this direction has already 
been initiated by OCGS. 

It is recommended that urgent priority should be given to the preparation of 
a report to OCUA and MCU putlining the kind bf planning process envisioned 
above and arguing, that graduate study in the province has not been over- 
extended, that economic and other factors have already brought about a 
levelling of full-time graduate enrolments, that the continuing growth in 
part-time erirolments has been encouraged by government and society and serves 
a useful purpose often at relatively little cost, that the enforced closing of 
good quality programmes is not the key 4:0 good planning and that continued 
emphasis on this negative aspect of the process is likely to be more harmful ths 
beneficial. The detailed study necessary to the implementation of the above 
recommendations and to the preparation of the proposed report is properly the 
responsibility of OCGS and its committees and should be referred to them. 
Consideration' should also be given to* extending the report to include a study 
of the recommendations on a future approach to funding as suggested in the 
last section of this document. . ' 



5. V It is recommended that the Special Committee on the Financial Implications 
of Graduate Planoing be dissolved. . • 



INTRODUCTION 



The Terms of Reference given to the committee are as follows: 

1. ^ to examine the financial and academic consequences of introducing new 

graduate programmes as contrasted with expanding existing programmes, 

2. to examine the financial and academic consequences of discontinuing some 
graduate programmes, 

3. to compare the oyerall size of the graduate enterprise in Ontario with 
tha^t in other "appropriate jurisdictions,' 

4. to seek and obtain as required, the assistance and advice of OCGS and ACAP 
and the graduate deans , 

5. ' to provide a progress report giving the results of these investigations by 

the end of December 1975 and proposing a course of further action. 

The committee met five times between October 30, 1975 and December 11, 
1975 when a draft report was discussed. The first meeting was devoted to intro- 
ductory comments by Dr. J. B. Macdonald and an attempt *to elucidate more specific- 
ally the genesis and real nature of thp planning problems'ref erred to in OCUA's 
Advisory Memorarfdum 75-IV and iif'the Minister's letters of July 22, 1975.* The 
need for better communications with OCUA and the Ministry to elear-up misunder- 
standings that are obA>iously affecting their thinking was emphasized. 

Later meetings saw attention swing from a general discussion of the 
complexity of the task of trying to provide precise quantitative statements under, 
the first two terms of reference to the more fruitful exercise of listing the 
factors that determine the consequences of the various actions indicated. Also, 
preliminary consideration of data from other jurisdictions indicated that those 
with similar technological and socio-economic make-up would provide more meaningful 
comparisons. Draft comments prepared by the members were discussed as they were 
brought to the meetings and the report suls^itted in January 1976 was an attempt 
to bring together the many views expressed and the points noted into an orderly 
pattern under the designated terms of reference. The committee met again on March 
12th to consider the criticisms and comiAents e^^pressed by memlDers of COU. It was 
agreed that the basic approach develdped in the report was sound but that clati- 
fication of some parts would be desirable and strengthening some of the arguments 
would be necessary. 

THE IMPACT OF OCUA ADVISORY MEMORANDUM 75-V 

Distribution of Advisory Memorandum 75-V and the Minister's letter 
of December 12, 1975 has drastically altered various roles in the exercise of 
graduate programme planning. OCUA and the Ministry have acknowledged that the 
level and distribution of funding for graduate study is directly under their 
control. The universities have been left with clear discretion as to the quality 
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and direction of the activity. They have been given a period of time within which 
to review and reconsider their plans for graduate work and to implement changes 
^ without financial penalty or gain. This is seen as an opportunity to bring 
strictly academic considerations to bear on the planning process. Planning 
decisions will be made in a trade-off climate and the universities will have to 
act accordingly, both individually and collectively. The activities of ACAP and 
the Appraisals Committee will be even more impdrtaht and some integration of the 
two roles may be desirable. 

GENERAL COMMENTARY ^ / 

■> 

At this time, when the frontiers of knowledge are being . extended at 
a pace beyond th'e wildest imaginings of our forebears, when the fabric of our 
society is being st^retched to the limit and beyond by the impact of technological 
advance and scicial and ideological upheaval, when improved -pommunications are 
focussing attention on the ever widening disparities between peoples, the role of 
graduate stqdies and research has become a vital factor for the he^th and well- 
being not only of the universities themselves, but also for the very society in 
whic>i they exist. This fa^et of the university provides opportunity for those 
with exceptional ability and motivation to develop tq the fullest extent their 
capacity for^ creative thought and work. In so doing, it also provides a cdntinuing 
pool of intellectual leaders, leaders who, if their education is of high cjuality, 
w^ll be capable of' meeting successfully the serious challenges of the futifre. We 
have a responsibility not to let the universities fail in this task. 

Scholarly work and research are essential activities in the ^university. 
They occur very largely, but not exclusively, in the context; of graduate 
I programmes. They provide opportunity for the continuing development of the 

faculty who must, if they are to provide the leadership so essential to theijr 
educational role, remain themselves at the forefront of their fields. The 
current pace of advance in mdst scholarly fields of endeavour is so great that 
all faculty, including those whose primary effort is directed to the under- 
graduate level, must maintain effective contact with developments in their 
fields. In the Canadian context, this contact has generally been assu^d by > 
placing the responsibility for all levels of education in a particular field in 
a single department. With this structural arrangement it is not possible to 
identify unambiguously the resources which are devoted to the graduate programmes. 

The universi\>y>»:fcAystem of a modern, technological and heterogeneous, 
society such as Ontario's must maintain a healthy measure of activity at all 
levels or be prepared to face a decline in the quality of education it offers. 
There are, of course, questions of how much activity is adequate or desirable 
at the various levels, how much can be offered, etc. It would be extrelnely 
short sighted to diysxiLJcesources entirely from well biased graduate programmes 
to meet the sometimes fickle and explosive demands placed on the undergraduate 
operation. The long term well being of undergraduate education rests directly 
on the ability of the system to provide the necessary numbers and quality of 
faculty to meet the demands of the future. There is no doubt that it takes time 
and money to develop the resources necessary to offer the full range of education 
at air levels. In a large, multicampus system with limited funds, all things. 
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cannot be introduced simuLtaneously at all locations.' There are, then, questiion.Q 
of how the activity should be distributed, what is the ideal arrangement, etc. 

Planning in such a milieu is a complex function. The total amount 
of graduate study and research activity which the society can and will afford 
is unquestionably a political decision. (The Minister's acceptance of the 
recommendation^ in 75-V is an acknowledgement of this fact.) Nevertheless, the 
universities have .a duty to advise those responsible for such decisions of thei;: 
needs and to convince society of the vital role ^they play in its f^ure well- 
being. Beyond that, questions relating to distribution among the geographic 
area^ and among the^ various levels can only be answered effectively within the 
system. Arbitrary decisions imposed on the system from outside may produce an 
unhealthy imbalance which could^have far-reaching implications for the long 
.range future. It is generally agreed that, to the greatest possible extent, 
the decision-making role shoujd be left with the individual universities. It 
is also recognized, however, that individual deedsions do have an effect oa the 
whole and that cooperation within the collectivities necessary. How their, do 
we tackle the questions raised in our terms of reference? 

There are no general answers to these questions. The financial and 
academic consequences of introducing, expanding or discontinuing graduate pro- 
grammes depend in a complicated fashion on the circumstances of the programmes, 
and decisions on such measures must be madd only when these consequences have 
been examined in detail. The following comments are a first attempt to suggest 
a framework within which some of t'he consequences might be viewed, 

PLANNING, CHANGE AND CONSEQUENCES ^ 

TlW^ole of research and scholarly work in the university has 
already been .discussed in an earlier section. Although it is entirely pbssible 
for an individual or a group to achieve the leadership ^and intellectual climate 
so vital to the university without the benefit of a programme of graduate study, 
the challenge of interacting with advanced graduate students often exe^s a > 
strong pressure to develop graduate programmes. 

^ The decision to respond favourably to the pressure for graduate 
studies in a particular case has obvious consequences for those immediately 
concerned, namely, faculty and students. There are also consequences, usually 
less obvious, but often equally important, for the university as a whole and 
ultimately for all of society.- The cumulative effect of a long series of-such 
decisions determines the quality of a university. Experience has given most 
universities an approach to such decisions which is appropriate to their 
historical developthejit, their ctirrent aspiration's and their level of funding. 
Proposals are approved, delayed or rejected according to the dictates of 
internal policies, procedures and objectives. The quality of the universities 
reflects the success of such decisions. 
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Since the mid 1940's, the univiersities of Ontario, individually, have 
undergone consid,erable development. Their successes have been due partly to 
souod internal policies and procedures and partly to vigorous financial support 
by the government made possible by the healthy economic climate of the period. 
During most of this period, each university enjoyed almost complete autonomy 
in ehe running of its affairs, with the prospect that any reasonable growth would 
be paid for under the BIU formula financing. 

Rapidly rising enrolments and their equally healthy projections com- 
bined with the economic slowdown of the late 1960's to produce new strains on 
the system as a whole. Graduate study was seen as an open-ended and expensive^ 
activity whose quality had to be verified. In the' first instance, a province- 
wide appraisal- process for new programmes was introduced to ensure that an 
acceptable level of quality wasNmaintained across the system. Later, system- 
wide planning was introduced thrd\igh ACAP. These operations did begin to ease 
some of the strains but their successes have been overtaken partly by the notable 
change in enrolment patterns about 1970 and partly by the further worsening of the 
economic situation. Figure 1, excerpted from the 1975 Statistical Report of the 
Canadian Association of Graduate Schools clearly shows that while the total rfationa 
graduate enrolment increased by almost 60 percent between 1968-^9 and 1974-75, ^most 
of the change occurred in part-time studies which increased nearly 140 percent.' 
The change in full-time ^nrolmerfts during the same period was about 25 percent. 
These changes are slightly distorted (upwards) by the inclusion of pre-master's 
enrolments beginning in 1971-72. 

• * , ' 

National and Ontario enrolment figures from the same source are 
listed in Table 1 for the period 1971-72 to 1974-75. Increases are significantly 
smaller, but analysis of the data shows a similar distribution pattern between 
part-time and full-time study. Total graduate enrolments in both jurisdictions 
increased by about 14 percent over the four years, but the change over this period 
was practically exclusively in the a^^ea of part-time studies: 40 percent at the 
national level and 35 percent in Ontario. The comparable full-^time figures are 
0.06 and 2.7 percent respectively. At the -doctoral level , full-time enrolments r 
decreased 13.2 and 6.0 percent at the national and provincial levels, respectively, 
while increases in part-time registrations changed the total enrolments to give an 
overall national decrease of 1.5 percent and a small overall provincial increase of 
3.1 percent. 

It is quite clear that the ext)losive growth of the late 1960's has 
declined to the point of extinction in the area of full-time study and to a much 
more modest level for part-time studies. Nevertheless, the need to curtail 
university expenditures in the province has been forcefully reiterated by the 
^'inistry whose interest continues to focus o^ graduate work, and in particular on 
the number of graduate programmes. In respond to Advisory Memorandum 75-IV, 
the Minister expressed a clear concern- that "excessive" duplication of graduate 
programmes, particularly poorly populated programmes ,^ 4s a luxury which the 
system can no longer afford. In response to Advisory Memorandum 75-V, MCU has 
effectively frozen tHe level of graduate activity which it will support. Will 
a comparison with other jurisdictions justify such forceful action? 



Appendix A provides comparative data for undergraduate and graduate 
enrolments for Canada and the U.S.A. (1971-72 and 1972-73) and for Ontario and 
Illinois (1974-75) r The national figures show Canadian graduate emrolments to 
be 11.31^ and 11.5% of total enrolment respectively for the years shown while the 
comparative figure for the U.S.A. was 14.2% for both years. The Ontario-Illinois 
figures are. considered to of^^r a more appropriate basis for compar^on as dis- 
cussed in the Appendix. The difference here (Ontario - 9.9%; Illinois - 17.7%) 
is evjen more striking than that indicated by the earlier national figures. Even 
on a Wr capita basis, Ill:^ois with 2.5 graduate students per 1,000 population 
is higftgr than Ontario with 2.2. On the other hand, the overall enrolment supported 
in post-secondary education is much higher in Ontario (42.5 per 1,000) .than in ^ 
Illinois (25.3 per 1,000). there is certainly no indication that Ontario has 
developed a graduate enterprise beyond the level to be expected in a similarly 
advanced jurisdiction on this continent; if anything, it might be considered 
inadequate. * ^ 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF GiflADUATE PROGRAMME PLANNING DECISIONS 

Harsh "planwing" of the sort implied in OCUA's Advisory Memorandum 
75-IV constitutes a new and serious infringement on the autonomy of the university. 
It is one thing to control the rate at which an institution can grow through 
financial* support . It is quite another matter to impose constral^nts from the 
outside to say how it will grow. To go even further by dictating that certain 
programmes of good quality must be closed is to move into deep, and murky waters. 
The financial and academic ramifications of closing down graduate ptogrammes are 
numerous complex and not at all obvious. 

' It will help to consider in the first instance that certain consequences 
are of immediate concern primarily to the university, the system or the government. 
They relate: to the numbers and distribution of students and,.programmes ; they have 
relevance to the academic flexibility across the system and-, until the circulation 
of Advisory Memorandum 75-V, to funding. Other consequences have their impact 
at the departmental level* affecting budgets, faculty, curricula, resources at^d 
the quality of education provided by the department. All of the consequences are 
to some extent interdependent and the nature of their interactions depends upon 
the particular circumstances surrounding a given decision. , 

Before any attempt is made to QXtimine the financial and academic 
im4)lications of a particular planning decision, numerous questions must be 
answered in four broad areas. The relative importance .of , the atisWers will vary 
from case to case and not all of them will have relevance in every case. Only some 
of them can be formulated in quantifiable objective terms; some, of necessity, will 
be based on subjective judgements. Not all of these questions are relevant to 
central planning decisions. In fact, many of them can be asked and answered only by 
the universities themselves. This list is intended to be iVidicative but it is 
certainly not exhaustive. 



Growth projections and system capacity - these relate to the quality, breadth 
and accessibility of the system's offering. 



a. Are there special' manpower needs related to the wide ^prectrum of 
Ontario's activities in government, industry, commerce, education and ^ 
other services. Are they growing, static or declining? 

b. Is student demand increasing, static or decreasing? 

c. What is the system capacity in relation to growth projections? Should 
the total demand be met? Is there unused Canadian capacity outride 
Ontario? ^..^ ^ 

Resources - these relate to costs and to the quality of the offering, in 
each programme and hence also in the system. 

a. What resources does the programne require (or use) in terms of staff, 
equipment^ library, space? 

• 

b. What resources are in place? Where are they located? What are the 
age and tenure profiles of the faculty? What are the maintenance costs 
of keeping equipment and space in good working order, up-to-date?^ How 
do the specific progrannne costs vary from university to univ,ersity? 

c. What will be the effect on other plans and priorities of the particular 
university and of other universities in the system? 

d. What arrangemdtnt of resources, including the placement of new resources 
if required, wVai:d?giye the best adjustment of capacity for the system 
in relation to growth projections? 

Interad'Cions - these relate to the impact of starting or stopping a parti- 
cular programme on Qther activities. . / 

a. - What will be the gain or loss to related undergraduate programmes in 

terms of special resources (faculty expertise, equipment), teaching 
assistants, etc.? 

b. What will b*e the effect on other closely related programmes where 
shared interests, faculty and resources may be involved? 

c. What will be the effect on other development plans for the campus? 

d. \^/hat will be the effect on the distribution of students in the system? 

Would the result constitute an improvement of the whole? 

» ■ ** 

♦ _ . 

Research and scholarly work - these relate to the- imperative need for 
university faculty to maintain close contact with developments in tjieir 
fields and to participate in those developments. 
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4*/ a. How vital is research and/or. scholarly work to the maintenance of high 
^ 'quality in undergraduate programmes in the pertinent field and in other 
related fields? ' ' * • . • 

. ' ' • \ ' ' ' " ■ • 

b. How important is research in the field t/. the general health*of the 
discipline or profession and its,4.mpa6t on society? 

c. Are other research arrangements, independent of graduate studies 
feasible? What would their costs be relative to thoge of the 
graduate programme? ' 

' *^ ^ . 

Obviously, planning decisions may involve a wide range of circum- 
stances and will be relatively simple or complex depending ^pon the particular ' 
situation in the department and university concerned on the one hand, and in 
the system as a whole on fhe other. Even when all of themany questi6ns have 
been. answered, good planning wou^d require a careful analysis of the overall . 
results to be achieved by alternative decisions.' 

• * • A" 

As indicated above, location and distpibution .of planning authority 
vis a complex problem. The objectives and prioriti&s of th? planning 'exercise 
and the extent to^hich the necessary analysis depends upon judgemental assess- 
ments are major factory t® be considwed in establishing the design of the 
planning process and who.should be involved in th^ decisions. The government's 
responses j:o Advisory >femoranda 75-IV and^ 75-V, clearly Indicate that, at least 
on an interim b^sis, It has assumed the 'responsibility for direct control of ' 
the total amotint and the distxibution. of monies to be paid to the u^iv^sities 
for graduate studies. Although the detilled manner In Vhlch the \injversltiea 
shpuld adapt, to the new circumstances' has not been spelled out, there is-^evidence 
of a very strong -belief that unnecessary duplication of programmes exists and 
should be eliminated. The remainder of this section attempts to delineate pome 
of the complexities of planning decisions relkted to increasing and decreasing. ' 
demands on the system. * ' ' > . 



Two Sets of Circumstances 

In the present context and the given terms of reference, only two 
of the many possible sets of circumstances will be considered: 

1. where existing' programmes are in place and'^growth projections Indicate the 
need for increased capacity which might be accomplished^ by introducing a 
new programme or by expanding existing programmes, and 

2. where existing programmes are in place atid growth projections suggest the 
possibility of closing one or more of them'. 
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CASE 1 - To Introduce a New Programme or to Expand One or hfore Existing Ones 

The situation described here assumes that the answers to questions 
posed in area 1 have been decided, and some expansion of capac^ity is desirable. 
Questions related to resources and their allocation can be separated readily 
into those of a primarily institutional nature and those having relevance more 
pertinently to the system as a whole. In the case under consideration (expansion 
of capacity), any institution whose existing resources fomn an adequate base on . 
which to build the required development would benefit by receiving the additional 
resources necessary to expand its existing prograimne or to introduce a new one. 
On the other hand, under the new funding arrangements (Advisory Memorandum 75-V) 
the provision of such resources could only be accomplished by the diversion of 
funds from other areas., a process which would require internaL tfrade-of fs and 
which may be severely hindered by tenure problems and the like. A decision to* 
provide the additional capacity on a particular campUs must be based on a firm ^ 
commitment from the university that resources n.eCessary to ensure the desired ' 
qualijty can and will be made available. Even when a given increase in capacity 
could be achieved with moder^ately less outlay by expansion of an existing facility, 
the addition of a new programme elsewhere may be justified in terms of the , ' 
ancillary benefits to the. particular university and an improved overall balance 
for the sys-tem. For example, additional staffing needs for a vigorou^s and 
growing undergraduate 'programme might be eased by the use of teaching assistants 
drawn from the pool of graduate students which becomes available when a graduate 
programme is introduced. The full range of implications of such alternatives 
can only be assessed by a detailed study ef what ^xi&ts (in tgtal), what is 
required (also in total), and the costs and sideT^ef f ects of» achieving the 
needed growth in different ways. Such a study must examine the situation both 
from the points of view of the individual iris t /tut ion and of the system as a 
whole. I " " 

^ Many of the questions posed un<}er "interactions" can be answered fairly 

^ directly on an individual university basis. For "^example, there is no doubt that, • 
given a^iequate funding, either the introdiK^lon of'^a new graduate programme or the 
enlargement and' strengthening of an existing one "^would have a beneficial effect on 
closely related undergraduate or graduate programmes in the institution concerned. 
< Equally surely/ in the absence of additional funding, such benefits would accrue 
at the expense of other developments on Ithe taiitpus. The com^rative judgement 
of which activities would do most to ensu|:e the sound, overal^development of the 
institutio^;i^s properly the domain of the lr[§ti tutional development of the institu- 
tional authority. However, the impact of such decisions is rarely isdlated and there 
is a broader concern ah.out which decision would be most suitable for the provinc§ 
as a whole. This is properly a concern of the collective system and the, decision 
mast Be worked out cooperatively amongst the member institutions. Comparative 
judgements at this le\j^l should be made by a callectiv^ agency which has\he y 
necessary experience and support to assess tire relative merits of various 
alternatives, not only for the individual institutions but also through them, 
for „ the system as a whole. Clearly in a field covered by one marginal pro- 
gramme it would be preferable to strengthen what exists, rather than to 
proliferate by the creation of a ^cond marginal programme in, spite of benefits 
that might accrue to the spec-ific institution if the second alternative were 
chosen. Alternatively, in a field for which there are several .well-developed 
programmes, the academic benefits to be gained by a particular institution 
(and hence by the system) if it is allowed to develop a new prog^^amme, may in 
spite ^of ^apparently disadvantageous jcost factors, outweigh the benefits to,be 
i^ri9^-;ained by expanding others. - ' ■ " 
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Finally, there are important questions to be answered in the area 
of research a'nd scholarly work. The relationship between these activities 
and graduate studies is' well-established on this continent and while it is - 
not one of nature s absolutes, must be recognized in any discussion of 
the overall quality of 'the university system in Ontatio. The closeness of 
the relationship' varies markedly with the discipline, partly. due to historical 
development, but it also depends to some extent on the individual faculty 
members. Funding arrangements have certainly been a factor here, and the 
future vitality of those parts of the provincial system which are expected to 
operate without any hope of. graduate programmes will depend in a very real and 
direct way on alternative support for Research and Scholarly wo'rk. The relative 
co\t of such alternative support would certainly be a significant factor in some 
instances -where planning involves the type of c^ice indicated in Case 1. 



'''''^ ' " Proi ec tioSr " """"^ Programmes in Line- with Changing Enrolment 



■ ■ Here again, questions related to\ growth projections and capacity 

have been answered .leading to the kind of choice indicated. Also since the 

grammes, this facet of the discussion will be emphasized. ' 



In such instances, the utilization of resources (both physical and 
human) may be intricately related to other pt-ogrammes and activities inciuding 
the conduct of research and/or other scholarly endeavours. What, for instance 
Sour' ^""^^'^^ - high quality programme for whi^h the necessa;y 

resources are already in place? In the caa^ of moderate to large size progra^es 

library facilities, equipment and staff. It must be recognized ,* however that the 
allocation of resources by a department to its various responsibili^iL Is no 

re'ircL'^hat T''''°" °' '''''''''' wLlly, relea": the 

resources that were used in its perf ormance^ , Further , -unless ef f ective . use can be 
made of released resources in other <aeedful activities, nothing will "reaUy be 

be we :H"r'' °' investment will constitute a^direct loss! ^hC cost 
should be weighed against the cost and benefits of continuing the programme. ' 

^ The redeployment of resources to similar programmes on other campuses 
would be difficult and, in the given circuiistances of overall excess capacity, 
the benefits to the recipient programmes wOuld in most cases be minimal and 
more fhan offset by Attendant. losses to^ ot^er activities on the donor campus. 
For example, most of the resources used in connection with a particular gradu- 
ate programme (including space, library, equipment and staff) also find use 
in-the upp%r years of the undergraduate programme and in other closely related 
. graduate programmes. Their transfer to another campus would have a detrimental 
effect in all such areas. ^ Too, the loss of these' facilities to the staff for 
the conduct of research and scholarly work would constitute a serious handicap 
to the maintenance of gpod staff morale and may, in the longer term, lead .to a 
general decline brought about by the departure of the better members of the 
department. Unfortunately, the tenure and age profiles of the department make 
it impossible to e^re that 'departures can be arranged to leave a suitable , 
balance of talent/ among those remaining. In the situation under consideration, 
it is argued that/ only in exceptional circumstances would the closing of one 
programme lead to significant, improvement of the remaining programmes in the 
same fie^ld and, even then, the gains would have to be weighed against the losses 
on the campus required to drop it^ programme. ' . 
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There is, of course, the possibility of increased use of the released 
resources by other activities, or programmes on the same campus with attendant 
improvement in their operations. Hete again, the net result for the campus as 
a whole will depend upon the particular circumstances. Short term improvements 
should not be accepted at the cost of long term disadvantages and decisions of 
the sort envisaged must be carefully considered. For example, a declining 
graduate enrolment for the province coupled' with a growing and crowded under- 
graduate enrolment may suggest real advantages in favour of closing one of the 
graduate programmes ^d a diver.siop of all released resources to the under- 
graduate programme. Howeyer, marked growth at the undergraduate level usually 
forecasts a later growth at 'the graduate level and the future Cost of meeting , 
the demand of this later graduate growth must be carefully considered. Additionally, 
the diversion of resources to undergraduate activities will inevitably have a 
jfiegative impact on the opportunities for research and scholarly work and the cost 

either providing alternative facilities or depriving the faculty of such 
opportunities must be taken into account. ^ 

The transfer of faculty to other activities needing expansion provides 
a significant possibility for savings in both the short and long terms. However, 
such arrangement^ depend upon a fortuitous balance between the real needs of the 
expanding areas and the qualifications of those staff released by termination of 
the programme. There are also serious dif f iculties Telated to emplojmient prac- 
tices, age ^nd tenure profiles and historical attitudes towards academic freedom. 
Potential gains te«d to be of a long term character, and may be negated by a 
change in circumstances befbre the benefits are achieved. 

In summary, the opportunity for short term benefits to^ be gained by 
closing a graduate programme of acceptable quality is highly problematical ^nd 
intricately related to many internal factors of an individuaT, institutional 
ji^ture. Even the longer term benefits, though more clearly indicated, are 
highly sensitive to local circumstances and it is doubtful if the best results 
would be achieved by collective decisions imposed on individual universities. 



SYSTEM PLANNING 



Sound planning requires that objectives be clearly stated and that 
certaiii basic decisions be made before resources ar*e set in place and other ^^^^^ 
commitments are made. A fundamental flaw in the procedures - adopted by the - ^ 

Ontario universities has- handicapped the graduate programme planning operation. ' 
In many instances, by the time. an ACAP plarining assessment ?is initiated, interested 
universities have already set ip place the resources necessary to develop 
existing prograraanes or to promote new aspirations; institutional planning has 
reached such an advanced state that a negative decision by ACAP would lead to a 
serJLous waste of resources and would In some cases, force a university to renegue 
on firm commitments. ' 

» Planning, in the context of a well established system of universities 

and programmes, has two distinct facets; one related *to the desirable future 
development of existing pfograrames, the other To the introduction of new programmes 
including entirely ne^ fields of study. 

As rh»4icated earlier, planning with respe^ct to existing programmes 
is a sensitive and init£ieate matter. The benefits to be gained for the system 
by closing exfs^ng programmes of high quality are marginal at best and the) 
imp^lications for the institution concerned are so potentially negative that an 

Q *.mpc(sed decision of this kind would rarely be warranted and should probably be 

^(^".eft in the hands Af the institution. ^ 
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.It is argued that continued central emphasis on the need "to reduce 
the number of graduate programmes is detrimental to the general well-being of the 
^ unlversiCy community , and more particularly to the morale of both- staff and students. 
Appendix A clearly indicates that the overall magnitude of^ the graduate enterprise 
in the Ontario universities is not excessiye. Also, the data presented in Figure 1 
and Table I show that the explosive growth which occurred in graduate studies during 
the 1960 s has tapered off drasticalLy with a modest growth continuing only in the 
less demanding area pf part-time study. The members of the committee are ^convinced • 
that a strong graduate planning exercise based on improving the overall quality of 
existing programmes combined with a rational system-wide approach to the intro- 
duction, and quality control of new programmes would do more to ensure the proper 
and controlled development of this facet of the university system than would 
^ continuing and excessive central attention to numbers of programmes and so-called • 
excess capacity". The use of a department's (or university's) resources is not a 
fixed and final absolute. Their allocation to the various responsibilities of the 
group is adjusted to cope in the most appropriate way with changing circumstances 
<ind the attendant shifts in emphasis and pressure. There is no fixed and specific 
allocation to a .graduate programme which suddenly becomes "surplus" or "excess" 
just because there ar^ fewer students one year than there were during the previous 
year-*- The manner in which a department should respond to particular fluctuations 
in the demands made upon it is intimately assf).ciated with- its. overall role in the 
university's pursuit of its goals and objectives. Imposed "central decisions to 
close programmes cannot take into account all of the relevant historical and 
often unspecified functions of the departments within their universities. 



However, the system has acceptld the responsibility of ensuring the 
quality of the programmes offered and must be prepared to Impose a decision to 
close a programme on this basis when the situation so dictates either because 
the universi-ty has failed to maint-aih an adequate commitment to the programme, 
or because the quality of the students enrolling is no longer adequate, or for 
<any other quality-centred reason. A decision to close or revitalize a questionable 
programme would have to be based on a careful evaluation of many relevant factors. 

In the matter of new fields of study, or new programmes, an, individual 
university which produces preliminary plans for a high quality programme should 
have the support af ACAP about the suitability of the particular proposal before 
extensive expenditures or other commitments are made. Such support should not. ' 
hinge on the existence of specialized facilities and resources at this early 
stage. It should be founded rather on the proposal itself in terms of: 

1. its objectives with respect to local, provincial aftd wider needs, 

2. the place of the programme in the provincial sysJiem, and 

3. its role in the overall development of the institution and the extent to 
which the necessary .supporCive resources are available, in other departments 
or committed by the ins t i tufe-ion . 

ACAP's role qt this .stage must be supportive and protective rather than inhibitive. 
Its responsibility .should be primarily to ensure that ^jfcw programme developments 
in limited fields are not proliferated by late-comers* tSl the detriment of the 
system. 
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There is another role ^or atap related to the introduction of new 
programmes. Planning should not be entirely restricted to a consideration of 
proposals generated by the member universities. It should not' happen often given 
the role of the aniversity in society, but the occa^on may arise when some other 
segment of society will perceive a need for which the development of a programme 
of graduate stCidy (and/or research) would be an entirely suitable response. In 
such a circumstance it would seem reasonable for ACAP to initiate discussions with 
the universities to review the situation and to establish how the system might best 
react. V_ 

The kind of system planning envisioned here implies a much earlier 
role for ACAP in the area of new pr^ograrames and fields of study, and a stronger 
more integrated and more decisive role for ACAP and the Appraisals Committee in 
the area of quality assessment. 

The Role and Significance of the Three-year Plans 

Among their several purposes, the three-year plans have . served to 
indicate when there is sufficient interest in a discip-line to justify a planning 
assessment. However, they have also helped to restrict the sudden and unannounced 
introduction of new programmes in that funding was approved only for programmes 
-that were lifted in the universities' three-year plans. - At any given time, a plan 
might contain some programmes in the final stages of approval, others at early 
stages of development . and stili*. others that are really only possibilities that 
might develop given the right circumstances. 

An analysis, of the 109 new programmes listed in the three^year 
plans of February, 1975 shows that by December, no action had been taken to geek 
appraisal for 69 in spite of the fact that ^32 of the 69 were in unembargoed 
disc ipl^in'es . Given the current economic climat^and the thrust of Advisory 
Memorandum 75-V, it seems unlikely that the above situation will change drastic- 
ally in the foreseeable future. In fact, it is anticipated that universities 
will hesitate to proceed with some of the programmes which have obtained 
favourable appraisal. 

Clearly, the format used for three-year plans prior to the advent 
of Advisory Memorandum/75-IV was misleading and the results were open to inter- 
pretations- quite remote from reality. The experience with these should clearly 
warn the universities, if still further warning is necessary, of the dangers 
involved in over-specified systems of central planning, which may blur the 
distinction between .possible interests and aspirations on the one hand and , 
precisely planned developments ,on the other. A more suitable approach to this 
part of the planning process would offer a realistic picture of the current 
situation and. of future developments both for the individual universities and for 
the system as a whole. A revision is obviously needed and it is strongly suggested 
that OCGS be asked to develop a new approach in which for each programme proposed, 
the university would indicate the level of priority, the extent to which resources 
have already been set in place, additional commitments approved but not in place 
and the intended year of implementation. This suggestion should be seen in the 
light of the more general review to be proposed shortly. 
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The three-year plan is a component of the planning system and its 
shape must reflect the role it piays in the process. The Whole operation is 
under review by OCUA, and the Minister's letters of July 22, 1975 and December 
12, 1975 have already changed the rules drasticajly with respect to the meaning 
of an embargo and the m.echanism of funding. This would seem to be a very propi- 
tous moment for COU to develop and take a strong and united stand in support of 
a new approach to graduate planning. Although the arguments and recommendations 
presented in this report were developed primarily in response to the fairly 
specif ic- terms of referenc^e given to the committee, more .recent events and the 
nature of our deliberations' have frequently led us afield and it is hoped that 
the final result may prove a useful 'starting point from which to undertake 
the task suggested above. 



. / ■ 



During the COU discussion it was indicated that detailed consider- 
ation should be given to alternative methods of funding and their impact on both 
individual universities and the system. Although there are a number of obvious 
approaghes to the funding of graduate studies, each is related in a different 
way to the various possible planning mechanisms. The committee felt that it 
would not be a fruitful exercise to examine funding mechanisms without also 
getting into a detailed consideration of different planning processes. The rami- 
fications of such a study are extensive and go far beyond the scope of this 
report. " 
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Appendix A 
Comparative Data on Graduate Education 



Introduction 

Even though the pursuit of graduate and professional degrees Is a world- 
wide phenomenoij^ the utilization of data to compare the level of 
commitment by Individual political jurisdictions to such degrees present^ ' 
some unique problems. The greatest problem centres around the publication 
dates of studies and reports, since most European data were published before 
the late 1960's. It should be remembered, also, that nations have their 
own historical development patterns around higher educational opportunities 
for their citizens, and even though most nations have liberalized admission 
standards to allow lower-middle and lower economic class students to attend, 
most authoritative sources only recognize four nations as being Committed 
to mass education, namely Canada, Japan, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. Mass 
education Is generally, defined as a commitment to ]^rovlde higher education 
o^f<6rtunltles for any citizen who Is capable of meeting standards In, 
educational settings without consideration for socio-economic status. 

Of the countries avallabre for comparison,' Qnly the United States shares 
the same kinds of cultural heritages with Canada, but the differences In 
the two systems of higher education still make comparison^ difficult. 
The mix of private and public Institutions and the role of the federal 
governments In the funding of higher education are Illustrative of the 
marked differences between the Canadian and U.S. systems. However, 
since the U.S, comes the closest to Canada ^.n terms of scope of and 
commitment to university education. It was decided to compare the graduate 
enrolment figures to gain some Insights. 

Canada and the U.S. 

The most recent enrolment data available for the U.S. from the American 
Council on Education were for, 1971-72, but some projections for future- 
years were Included. Similar statistics for Canada came from Statistics 
Canada. Table 1 reports the U.S» and Canadian enrolments for both under- 
graduates and graduates for 1971-72 and 1972-73. The 1972-73 figures are 
actual ones for Canada, while the U.S. figures are projected for that year. ' 
It shou/d be noted that the U.S. figures Include all four-year Institutions, 
both public and private. For the years under Investigation, the data 
reported In Table 1 show that graduate students In the U.S. represented 
14.2% of total enrolments, while In Canada graduate students represented 
about 11% of enrolments In universities. The projections fot both 
countries report Increases In undergraduate enrolments with graduate 
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student enrolments remaining stable . These states of affairs lead to 
the- conclusion that the differences between the percentage of graduate 
students in. the two countries are likely to persist. 

Ontario and Illinois ^ 

Ontario educates over 40% of the graduate students in Canada and is the 
economic centre of the country. No jurisdiction in the U.S. educates a 
comparable percentage of graduate students in that, country. Comparisons 
to* New York or California, on the basis of their economic role In the U.S. 
were deemed iMpproprlate since their populations were significantly 
larger than Ontario's and the higher education institutions were signi- 
ficantly more numerous. 

* ' * 

In terms of population of the tei> largest states only New Jersey and 
Florida have populations which approximate that of Ontario. It was 
decided, since New Jersey doea^pot possess .a highly developed public 
system of higher educatiori^d slnc^:.the industrial .composition of Florida 
is unique due ta its climatelHJhat comparisons with these jurisdictions 
were not appropriate. Of the regaining highly populated jurisdictions 
of Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois, Ohio,, and Michigan, only the'S.Hate of 
Illinois posses^red enough common denominators to deserve being used as a 
comparable jurisdiction. Besides having a single large metrojpol itan 
centre like Ontario (Chicago vs. Toronto), Illinois also has fourteen 
publicly supported "university-type'* institutions as compared to Ontariots 
fifteen. Another point to remember is that only the University of Illinois 
was a fully developed public graduate degree granting " institution prior 
to the rapid expansion of higher education in the 1960's. (The University 
of Chicago is a private Institution.) This set of circumstances is' 
similar to the history of the Ontario universities since only the 
University of Toronto held a similar position prior to the rapid expan- 
sion period in Canada. 

Using the most recent data available frojfi the Illinois State Board o^ 
Higher Education, Table 2 was compiled. The results of this comparison 
shows that the full-time equivalent graduate students represented 17.7% 
of the total full-time equivalent enrolments in Illinois in contrslst with 
Ontario where gradua^te students only accounted for 9.9Z of university 
•enrolments. It should be noted that using the different reporting format 
of Statistics Canada, graduate students in Ontario usually account for 
slightly over 12% of total university enrolments. The actual figures 
for 1974-75 are presently not available from Statistics Canada. 
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Table 1 

^ University-Level Student Enrolment Figures 
(reported In thousands of students) 



1971-72 



1972-73 



Undergraduate 
Graduate 
Total Enrolment 



U. S.A. 

// % 

5,483 85.8 
' 908 14.2 



Canada 



7. 



it 7. // 

323 88.7 5,520 85-8 
41 11.3 915 14.2 



6,391 100.0 
* projected Enrolments 



364 100.0 6,435 100.0 



Sources: (1) A.C.^., ATact Book on Higher Education , 1973 
(2) Statistics Canada, Education in Canada, 197J 



Canada 
// % 

322 88.5 

42 11.5 

364 100.0 



Table 2 

1974-75 Actual University-Level Student Enrolment Figures 



Illinois 
1974-75 



Und^rgf^S^uatfe^ 

Graduate 

Total Enrolment 



,129,400 
27,917 
157,317 



% 

82.3 
17.7 
100.0 



// 

r50,409 
16,436 
166,845 



Ontario 
1974-75 



Sources: (1) Illinois State Bpard of Higher Education 

(2) Ontario Ministry of Colleges and. Ur^lv^sities 
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% 

91.1 
9.9 
100.0 
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It should also be noted that Che Illinois figures do not include 
students enrolled in publicly Supported community colleges or private 
universities since at least half of the students in the Illinois 
community colleges would be enrolled in-'unlver sit ies if they were 
registered in Ontario. However, a majority of students enrolled in ' 
Grade 13 in Ontario would probably either be registered in universities, 
colleges, or community colleges in Illinois. 



Therefore, in order to, present a more accurate picture of the degree of, 
commitment to publicly supported graduate education. Table 3 was 
compiled. This table attempts to make the figures as comparable as 
possible, since the enrolments for students in all public post-secondary 
programmes were included for both jurisdictions. 

These results show that graduate enrolments represent 5.2% of the total 
public post-secondary enrolments in Ontario and 9.S!% in Illinois.' 

Due to the differences in population between Ontario and Illinois it 
was decided to investigate the public enrolment figures from a per capita^ 
perspective. The results of these comparisons are reported in Table 4. 
For Ontario the public, graduate student enrolments represent 2.2 students 
per 1,000 residents; for Illinois the" ratio is 2.5 graduate students per 
1,000. The ratios for post -secondary enrolments per 1,000 residents is 
42.5 for Ontario and 25.3 for Illinois. These results indicate that even 
though Ontario's Commitment to post-secondary education is much greater 
than Illinois' that the cause for 'this is not as a result of graduate 
enrolments. 

Conclusion 

Xll of the results of this study point to the fact that there is no 
evidence that the universities in Ontario are educating a dispropor- 
tionate share of graduate students as compared to Illinois, the. U.S. 
in general . . 



Anthon>j^ ^J^. Giannelli / 
'January 72, 197 6 
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Table 3 . ' 






FTE Students Enrolled in Post- 


Secondary Institutions in 


1974-75 




Public Universities: 
Undergraduates 
Graduates 


Ontario Illinois 

% # . 5 

150,409 47.2 129,400 45 
16.436 5.2 27,917 " ' 9. 


6 
9 


Community Colleges 

CAAT's 

Grade 13 


100,523 
51,074 


125,879 

31.6 
16.0 Y 


44. 


5 


Total 


318,442 

L 


100.0 283,196 


100.0 


Sources: 1) Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities 

2) Ontario Ministry of Education 

3) Illinois State Board of Higher Education 
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Enrolments as a Ratio of , Per 

f 


1,000 Capita 
Ontario 


for 


1974-75 

Illinois 


Graduate StudenJCs per 1,0015) POP^l^tion 


— ^ 2.2 




.2.5 


J Post -Secondary Enrolment^ per 
1,000 population 


42.5 • 




-> 

25.3 
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* Commencing in 1971-72, students in a pre-master's 
year are included. 
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APPENDIX II 



TABLES 1.1 TO 1.10 EXTRAkjTED FROM 



CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF GR^^ATE SCHOOLS^ 



EMPLOYMENT OF NEW PHD GRADUATES 




1974-75 



A 68 
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■ f ABL^: 1.1 ■ ^ CANADA 

1^!MEDIAXE rbST-CRADUATIOi>i^ EMPLOYMENT OF ^CANADIAN Ph.D.'s ' " 

AIX DIVI^tONS 



* 


Canada 

197A~75 
No. V 


'Canada 
1973-7A 


Canada " 
1972-73 

No •/ 


Canaida, 
1971-72 


C^ada 
1970-71 

No -/ 


Ontario 
1964H69 


OCCUPATIOH 

^UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
In Canada " 
Elsewhere 
' -Unknown 
Total . 

COMMUNITY C0LL:EGE^ 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unk' • pwn 
Total 

INDUSTRY 

In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
, Total 

RESEARQH VELLOWSHIP 
In l^nada 
Elsewhere 
^ Unknown 
Total • 

PraVATE PvESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

In Canada 

Elsewhere 

Unknown 

Total . 

GOVERNMENT " 
In Canada^ 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 

^"^^^ 


453 28 
132 . F 
2 

Dor 


399 23/ 
I7A 10 
3 


A58 26 
158 9 

DXD. J J 


360 25- 
162 . 11 
29 2 


^3i30 29 
lAA 1^ 

52A f '♦0 


7^ 

32 

16 . 


^ 60' ' A 
17 1 


A9 ^ 3 
2A 1 

71 A 


38 2 
18 1 

DO J 


A8 3 
A 




2 
2 


137 9 
IB 1 

155 10 


151 8 
28 2 
1 

180 10 


138 p 
30 2 

Ibo JLU 


9A 7 
29 2 
2 

l/j 5f 

/ 


73 

A2 3 


7 ' 
5 

1 3 


223 14/ 
.101 ' 6 
1 

32J^ 20 


279 16 
• 1^ 8 

A16 2A 


311 18 
1A3 8 

A5A 26 


259 18 
130 9 
5 

39A 27' 


225" 

151 

376 2 8 


7 
16 

25 


^ 102 6 
29 • 2 
2 

133 a 


79 5 
35 2 

ilA 7 


72 . A * 
28 2 
1 

101 6 


36 . 3 

16 1 

f 

52 ^ 


"11 1 
lA 1 

Id . 


i 

z 


139 8 
29 2 

168 10 


181 10 
31 2 

212 12 


lAA 8 
28 2 

172 10 


87 6 
21 2 
5 

113 ' ff 


99 7 
22 1 

. 121 ® 


7 
2 

9 V 


UNEMPLOYED 
In Canada 
Elsewhere I 
Unknown 
Tptal 

OTHER^ 
^ In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

TOTAL 

UNICNOVN ^ 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Uaknown \ 
Total 
V ' • 


34 * 2 

23 2 
63 * A 


32- 2 

. 7 

16, 1 . 
55 3 


5A 3 
10, 1 

64 A 


41 3 
1 

11 1- 


64 - 
8 J 

72 




^ 85 5 
16 1 

1 " 
102 ^ 6 


111 6 
19 1 
1 

131 t 


66 A ; 

27 2 
15 1 
108 6/ 


91 6 
13 1 
2 

106 7 


63 5 
18 1 

81 6 


-V 

1 
1 


1616 ' 


1757 


1739 


1AA6 


1314 




26 
18 
85 
129 


6A 
17 
67 
1A8 


119 

119 


^ 11 
lA 
116 
lAl 


/ 

29 
29 





♦ *1. Excluding Laval, i970-71; SherUrooke, 1971-72; Sherferooke and Victoria, 
1972-^73; Sherbroo'ce, 1973-74; Calga^, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Simon Eraser, 
197'4-.75. 



2. " This category was^ not brol|ten out from "Other" In 1970-71. ^ 
•3. Includes High School teacutag for 1972-73 and later years. 



IMMEDIATE POST-GRADUATIOM EMPI|.OYMENT OF CANADIAN Ph.D.»s 
HUHAMITtES (DIVISION A) 



CANAPA 



OCCUPATION 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
in Canada 
• El ewhere * 
Unknown 
«ToCal 

COMMUNITY ' COLLEGE^ 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unl lown 
Total 

INDUSTRY , 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Tqtal 

RESEARCH FELEoWSHIP 

In Canada 

Elsewhere . 

Unknowa 
' , Total - 

PRIVATE RESEARCH - 
INSTITUTE 

In' Canada ' 

Elsewhere . 

Unknown 

Total . 

GOVERNMQiT 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

UNEMPLOYED 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Dnkno\*n 
Total 

OTHER^ 

In Canada 
J Elseuhcre 
Unknown 
Total 

TOTAL 

•JNKi;OWN 

In Canada 
Elsewhere 
' Unknown 
Total 



Canada. 
1974-75 



^144 
37 

181 



18 
5 

23 



11 
T 
1 

13 



14 
2 
1 

17 

260 



8 
2 
26 

36 



56 
14 

70 



Canada 
1973-74 



120 
46 
2 

168 



47 
17 
1 
65 



14 
5 

19 



Canada . 

.1972-73 
Wn. 



119 
39 

158 



52 
17 

69 



Canada 
1971-72 



101 
34 
12 

147 



56 
19 
7 
82 



12 
6 

18 



4 



3 

2 



3 

3" 



14 



14 



ll 
2 
4 

17 



4 

2 
7 



26 
3 

23 
258 



13 
1 
7 

21 



10 
1 

11 



1 
1 

f 



11 



11 



18 
1 

19 



5 
5 
3 
13 

230 



1 
1 
1 
3 



5 
1 
1 
7 



. 1 
8 

179 



1 
1 
19 
21 



Canada 
1970-71 
U 



109 
25 

X34 



67 
15 

83 



9 
I 

10 



162 



5 
5 



6 
1 



70 



TABLE .1.3 

IMMEDIATE POST-GRADUATION EMPLOYMENT *0F CAt^ADIAN Ph.D. 's 
SOCIAL SCIENCES (DXVTSION B) 



CANADA 





Canada 


Canada 




Canada 




Canada 


Canada 


, „ 

Ontario ' 


% 


1974- 


75 


1973-74 


1972-73 


1971- 


72 


1970- 


71 


1964-69 




No. 




Nn. 


Z 






Nn . 




Nn- 


—Z 




OCCUFAT ION 






















Ci^ : 


UNIVl^RSITY TEACHING 












* 










1 

5^ ^ 


In Canada 


161 


40 


152 


40 


170 


49 


119 


45 


54 




elsewhere 


34 


- 9 


36 


10 


30 


8 


38' 


15 


30 


15 


16 


* Unknown 


1 




1 








2 


1 




- 




Total 


196 


49 


189 


50 


200 


57 


159 


61 


136 




70 


»y 

COMMUNITY CCTLLECE 




















/ 




In Cana^ 


^ 16 




14 


4 


9 


3 


16 


6 








Elsevhere 


6 


2 


11 


3 


7 


2 


1 








tf 


Unl lown 
























Total 


22 


6 


25 


7 


16 


5 


17 


6 






«♦ 


INDUSTRY 






















c 


In Canada 


10 


3 


14 


3 


15 


4 


' 3 


1 


2 


1 




Elsewhere 


2 








1 




1 




1 


1 


3- 


Unkiioi/n 






- 














s 




Total 


12 


3 


14 


3 


16 


5 


4 


1 


3 


2 ^ 


" 8 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
























In Canada 


• 10 


3 


9 


2 


8 


2 


6 


2 


9 


4 


1 


Elsewhere 


5 


1 


7 


2 


4 


1 


5 


2 


5 


2 


2 -V. 


Unknown 


















14 






Total ' 


15 


4 


16 ' 


4 


12 


.3 


11 


• 4 


6 




PRIVATE RESEARCH 
























INSTITUTE 
























In Canada 


15 


' 4 


18 


5 




3 


8 


3 


3 


2 


1 


Elsewhere . 


5 


1 


6 


1 


1 




2 


1 


2 


1 




Unl^nown 
























lotajL 


20 


5 


24 


6 


10 


3 


10 


4 


.5 


3 


1 


GOVERNMENT 
























In Canada 


52 


^ 13 


44 


12 


48 


14 


i6 


6 


16 


8 




Elsewhere 


9 


2 


9 


2 


4 


1 


2^ 


1 


1 


, 1 




Unlcnown 














1 












61 


15 


53 


14 




15 


19 


7 


17 


9 


1 1 


UNEMPLOYED 
















> 








In Canada 


13 


3 


6 


1 


8 


2 


5 


2 


4 


2 


• 


Elsewhere 


4 


1 


2 


1 


.3 


1 












Unknown 


16 


4 


2 


1 






2 


1 








Total 


33 


8 


10 


3 


11 


3 


7 


3 


4 


2 




3 




\ 




















\.. xn uanaaa 


39 


10 


43 


11 


25 


7 


33 


13 


15 


8 




r*jLsewnere 


2 




6 


2 


6 


2 


1 




3 


2 


2 


Unknown 










2 




1 










Total 


41 


10 


49 


13 


33 


9 


35 


13 


18- 


10 


2 


TOfAL 


400 


380 


350 


262 


197 • 


— ^ 


UNKNOWN . 
























In Canada 


9 




17 








' 1 










Elsewhere 


8 




1 








1 










Unknown 


8 




9 




7 




32 




8 






Total 


25 




27 




7 




34 




8 














f 

















er|c' 



7i X 



TABLE 1.4 

IhM£DIATB.POST-cnADlATXON EMPLOYMENT OF CANADIAN Ph.D.^s 



CANADA 



OCC' IPATIOn ) 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unkno%m 
Total 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE^ 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknowa 
Total 

INDUSTRY . 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

PRIVATE RESEAliCH 
INSTITUTE 

In Canada ^ . 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

GOV£RNTl£NT 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 

Total , • 

UNEM?LOYED 
In Canada. 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

OTHER^ 

In Cana^2 
Elsewhere 
Unknovn *^ff^s^ 
Total 

TOTAL 

JNlCNOt/N . 
In Canada 
Elscwi.ere 
Unknown 
Total 



Caxiada 
1974^75 

No; V 


Canada 

1973-74 

No. 7 


Caaada 
1972-73 

_ Nn , 7 


Canada 
1971-72 


1970-71 


Ontario 
1964-69 


98 16 
45 7 
1 


79 11 
66 9 

145 20 


103 14 
52 7 

155 21 


97 14 
57 $ 
9 1 
163 24 


-Mio Z_ 

108 16 
67 . 10 

175 .27 


- X 

2 3 
1(» 

37 


" 21 3 
3 

24 4 


13 2 
5 i 

18 3 , 


JL / L, 

17 2 


^ 

2 

/20 3 




1 
1 


108 17 
11 2 

119 .19 


114- 16 
25 4 
1 

140 20 


114 15 
23 3 

137 18 


80 12 
26 4 
2 

108 16 


JO ^ 

39 6 
97 15 


1 2 
8 

20 ^ 


137 22 
35 6 

1 

173 28 


172 24 
70 10 

2 

244 34 


201 27 
7fi in 

tyJ JLU 

277 37 


179 27 

D / JLU 

3 

249 37 


149 ^ 23 

oj 1 J 

232 35 


e 

2 3 
32 


47 8 
15 2 

- 62 10 


34 5 
13 2 

47 7 


34 5 

5 1 

43 6 


17 1 
20 3 


5 ♦ i 
8 1 


r 


• 

DZ O 

13 2 

65 10 


59 8 

^ H 

66 9 


53 7 
9 . 1 

62 8 


42 6 
9 1 
3 

54 8 


49 i 
14 2 

63 , 10 


6 
3 

9 


9 1 
2 

3 

14 1 


7 1 
21 3 


1/ 2 
2 

19 2 


23 3 

6 1 
29 4' 


41 6 
4 1 

45; 7 




10 2> 
19 3 


18" 2 
5 1 
1 

i24 3 


17 2 
' 10 1 
9 1 
36 5 

• 


22 3 
4 1 

26 4 


2ff 4 
11 2 

39 6' 


X 
1 




70S 


746 


669 


659 




3 
4 
33 
40 


23 
10 
21 
54 


33 ,, f , 
33 


9 
8 

33 
50 

« 


1: 
13 

1 





ERIC 



72 



TADLE 1.5 CAHADX 
IMMEDIATE rOST-CftADUATION EMrLOYMENT 01- CANADIAN PJi.D.'s 
LIFE SCIENCES (DIVISION D) 





Canada 
1974-75 

. No. ^ 


Qmada 

1973-74 
No. •/ 


Canada 

1972-73 
No •/ 


Canada 
1971-72 


Canada 
1970-71 

Nn_ y 


Ontario 
1964-69 
X 


OCCUrATION 

UNIVERSITY TEi\C!IINC 
Xn Canada 

Til ^wVi i» 

Ui^known 
Total 


50 15 
16 5 

66 20' 


48 12 
26 6 

74 18 


f 

66 16 
37 9 

103 25 


43 • 13 
33 10 
6 2 
82 24 


57 19 
22 J 

79 .27 


1 8 

16 ^ 


COMHUNITY COLLEGE^ 
In Canada 
Elsewhere ^ 
Unknown 
Total 


^ ■ 5 2 
8 3 


11 3 


4 1 
• 

5 , 1 


5 1 

1 -«r 

6 2 




2 
2 


INDUSTRY 

In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown - 
Total 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

PRIVATE PvESEAUCll 
INSTITUTE 

In Canada 

Elsewhere 

Unknown 

Total 

GOVERNMENT 
In pctiada • 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

UNEMPLOYED 
* Xn Canada 

Elsewhere 

Unknown 

Total 

OTKER^ 

In Canac^a 
Elsewhere 
Unit nova 
Total 

TOTAL 

UKICSOWN 

In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 


18 5 

i 4 1 

) 

22 6 


21 5 
' 3, 1 

' 24 -6 


9 2 
6 2 

15 4 


11 3 
2 1 


13 4 
2 1 

15 5 


2 
1 

3 


68 21 
. 60 18 

128 39 


94 23 
58 14 

152 37 


99 24 
61 15 

160 39 


73 22 
57^ 17 
1 

131 39 


63 . 21 
63 21 

126 43 


1 1 
27 

38 


^29 9 
8 2 
1 

38 11 


24 6 ' 
14 3 

38 9 


25 6 
16 4 
• 1 

42 10 


9 , 3 
11 3 

20 6 


3 1 
6 2 

9 3 


3* 
2 

5 


28 9 
7 2 

35 11 


•64 15 
15 4 

79 19 


32 8 
^ 15 , 3 

47 11 


27 8 
10 3 

37 11 


31 10 
7 2 

38 13 


1 1 
2 

1 3 


7 2 
1 

8 2 


3 1 

3 1 
7 2 


11 3 
4 1 

15 A 


8 2 

5 1 
10 3 


10 3 
3 1 

13 4 


1 

1- 


23 7 
2 1 

25 8 


24 6 
5 1 

29 7 


. 19 5 
6 1 
1 

26 6 


29 9 
8 2 

37 11 


12 4 
4 1 

16 5* 


3 
3 


330 


414 




336 


296 




6 
A 
18 
28 


11 
5 
30 
46 


11 ' 
11 


4 
32 

36 


3 

3 





o 

EMC 



73 



TABLE 1,6 ONTARIO 
IMMEDIATE POST-CKADUATION EW'LOYMENT OF CANADIAN Th.D. *s 



ALL DIVISIONS 





Ontario 


Ontario 


Ontario 


Ontario 


Ontario 


' Ontario 




1974 


-75 


1973- 


7A 


1972 


-73 


1971- 


72 


1970- 


71 


196A-69 


• 


No. 


% 


No., 




Nn. 














OCCUPATION 














• 










UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
























In Canada 


241 


28 


192 


,23 


215 


25 


211 


27 


205 


30 


32 


Elscwlicre 




Q 


O 7 


11 


0/ 


lU 


DO 
00 


11 


85 


12 


1 A 
xo 


Unknown 
















38' 








Total 


318 


37 


289 


3A 


302 


35 


299 


290 


A2 


A8 


COWlUNiri* COLI-ZGE^ 
























In Canada 


^22 


^ 3 


16 


2 


18 


2 


19 


2 






2 


Elsewhere 


9 


1 , 


lA 


2 


10 


1 


2 










Unknovm 












« 












Total 


31 


ti 


30 


A 






91 
ZX 








2^ 


INDUSTRY 
























In Canada 


78 


9 


11 


9 


83 


9 


5 A 


7 


37 


5 


7 ' 
9 


e^lecwhere 


6 


1 


11 


1 


16 


2 


18 


2 


25 


A 


c 


\ Unknown 






1 


















^Total 


RA 


i n 




1 rk 

lU - 


OA 


11 


72 


9. 


62 


9 


1 1 
X J 


RESEARCH tXLLGWSHIP 
























In Canada 


123 


lA 


126 


15 


153 


17 . 


. 138 ^ 


17 


117 4t 


17 


7 


Elsewhere 


AA 


5 


66 


8 


68 


8 


80 


10 


73 ^ 


10 




Unknown 


1 




















* Total 


ID 0 


1 Q 




z J 




25 


218 


27 


190 


27 


25 


PRIVATE RESEARCH 
























INSTITUTE 






















- 


In Canada 


73 


8 


37 


A 


3A 


A 


^18 


2 


5 


1 


1 


Elsewhere^ 


23 


3 


15 


2 


16 


2 


7 


1 


9 


1 


1 

X 


Unknown 


1 


tf 




















Total 


97 


11 


52 


5 


50 




9S* 




1 A 
X»l 


z 


2 


GOVERNMENT 
























In Canada 


72 


8 




8 


6A 


J'' 


37 


5 


A9 


7 


7 


Elsewhere 


9 


1 


11 


1 


15* 


2 


11 


1 


■^7 


1 


2 


Unknown 












f 










Total 


81 


9 


80 


10 


79 


9 


A8 


6 


56 


8 


9 


UNEMPLOYED 
















> 








In Canada 


23 


3 ^ 


20 


2 


23 


3 . 


:.3 


' A 


35 


5 




Elsewhere 


A 




A 


1 


3 








A 


1 




Unkno-*n 


8 


i 


lA 


2 






.3 










Total 


35 


A 


38 


5 


26 


3 


36 


5 


39 


6 




OTHER^ 
























In Canada 


37 


A 


59 


7 


Al 


5 


67 


8 




5 




Elb'iiwhere 


7 


1 


12 


1 


lA 


1 


* 6 


1 


9 


1 


1 


Unknown 


1 








8 


1 


1 




i 






Total 


AS 


5 


71 


8 


63 


7 


7A 


9 


A7 


7 


1 > 


TOTAL 


859 


8A1 


868 


793 


698 




UNKNOl/N 
























In Canada 


7 




AO 








10 










Elsewhere 


8 




9 








6 










Unknown 
Total 


36 
51 




2 
51 




32 
32 




16 

\ 




' 10 
10 







er|c ^ '^'4 



TABLE 1.7 

IMMEDIATE POST-GRADUATION EMPLOYMENT OF CANADIAN Ph.D.'s 



ONTARIO 



X 



•OCCUPATION 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknovm 
Total 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE^ 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

INDUSTRY 

In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

RESJVRCH FELLOWSHIP 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

PRIVATE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

In Canada 

Elsewhere 

Unknown 

Total 

GOVERNMENT 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

UNEMPLOYED 
In Canada 
Eilsewherc 
•ITnknown 
Total 

)THER*^ 

« In Canaca 
•* Elsewhere 
, Unknown 
TotaJl 

WAL 

'"NKNOWN 

In Canada 
Elscwlicre 
Unknown 
Total 



Ontario 
1974-75 ^ 
No. r 



91 
22 



57 
lA 



113 71 



7 f A 

2 1 



10 

1 
11 



2 
6 



8 
2 
1 
11 



160 



1 

5 
1 
1 
7 



Hl^tAXI TIES (DIVISION A ) 



3^^ 10 

14 / 1 
18 11 



Ontario 
1973-7A 
No. '/ 



76 
27 



A8 
17 



103r 65 



6 
5 

11 



3 



Ontario 
1972-73 
Nn,_ 2. 



78 
27 

105 



57 
20 

77 



OntaritO- 
1971-72 



76 
27 



62 
22 



103 8A 



7 
5 

12 



5 
A 



A 
12 



3 
8 



15 
3 

18 



9 

2" 



15 7 



1 
1 



1 
1 



Ontario 
1970-71 
-No- 7^ 



75 
19 

9A 



67 
17 

8A 



Ontario 
196A-69 
-^X 



.1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
6 



136 



5 

1 
6 



123 



112 



2 
2 



69 
25 

94 



2 
2 



1 
1 



75 



TABLE 1.8 ON' ^ARIO. 
IMMEDIATE POST-GRADUATION liMl'LOYMENT OF CANADIAN Ph.D.'s ^ 

SOCIAL SCIENCES (DIVISION B ) % 





Ontar 


lo 


Ontai 


lo 


On ta 


rio. 


Ontario 


On tar 


lo 


Ontario 




197A- 


75 


1973- 


74 


1972 


-73 


1971- 


72 




/I 


1964-69 




No. 




No. 




Nn. 






X ' 






















r 






— X 


— X 


ITNTVPPQTTV TV Anil un 












> 

a/ 












In Canada 




J7 


KR 


■jj 






58 


43 








Elsewhere 


1 ft 






1 o 
1/ 


16 




^ 20 




23 


19 


16 


ur.'.nown 
























Total 


Oft 


A Q 


/O 


m7 




52 


78 


57 


76 


62 


70 


























xn Canada 


J 




/ 
M 


2 


6 


3 


7 










Elsewhere 


A 
M 


c. 


il 
D 


A 


3 


2 










4 


Un* .10 wn 
























Totfil 


Q 






6 


9 


5 


7 


5 






4 


TnTkf 1 C*I*0 V 

liulUdlKz 
























In Canada 


/ 
M 


2 


6 


4 


22 


13 






2 


2 


5 


elsewhere 














X 


1 

X 






3 


Unknown 
























Total 


/ 
M 


Z 


6 




22 


13 


1 


1 


2 


2 


8 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
























In Canada 


9 




k 


2 


6 


3 


A 

M 


•a 


7 


6 


1 


Elsewhere 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 






5' 


4 


2 


' Unknown 
























Total ^. 


12 


6 ' 


5 


3 


7 


k 


9 


7 


12 


10 


4 


PRIVATE RESEARCH 










, 














lUblliuTE 
























In Canada 


13 


6 


8 


5 


6 


3 


A 


•a 
J 


1 


1 


1 


Elsewhere 


5 


2 


2 


1 






2 


1 


1 


1 




Unknown 
























Tor a1 


18 


8 


10 


6 


D 




6 


k 


z 






roVERNHEnX 
























xu i^anaQa 


27 




lo 


11 


11 


6 


7 


5 


1 A 


11 


11 


bXficwnerc 


3 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 






1 


1 




Unknown 
























XOLAX 


30 


1m 


21 


13 


13 


/ 


7 


5 


15 


Iz 


11 


UNEnrLOYED 
























In Canada 


lo 


5 


2 


1 




2 




3 


2 


2 




Elsewhere 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 












Unknown 


2 


1 


2 


1 






1 


1 








Total 


lA 


7 


6 


k 


5 


3 


5 




2 


2 




OTHFR^ . 
























In Car^ada 


20 


10 


25 


15 


15 


9 


23 


17 


12 


10 




Elsewhere 


1 








3 


2 


•> 




2 


1 


2 


Unknou'n 










2 


1 












Total 


91 


1 n 


Aw 


1 7 


20 


12 


23 


17 


14 


11 


2 


TOTAL 














136 


124 










16!} 




173 






JNKKOWN 
























In Canada 


3 




lA 








1 










Elsewhere . 


5 




1 


















Unknown 


6 




1 




4. 








4 






Total 


lA 




16 








1 




4 ' 































TABLE *i.9 

lMHq)IAl£j6ST-GRADUATI0N EtlPLOYMENT OF CAl^ADIAN Ph.D.'s 
. ' PHYSICAL ANP APPLIED SCIENCES (DIVISION C) 



ONTARIO 



OCCUPATION 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
In Caaada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

COMMUNITY COLI EGE"^ 
In Canada 
Elscwl 
Un!'. ^own 
Total 

INDUSTRY 

In Canada . 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
In Canada 
Elsewliere 
Unknown 
Total 

PRIVATE RrSFARCH 
INSTITUTE 

In Canada 

Elsewhere 

Unknown 

Total 

GOVERNMENT 

In Ccn&da s, 

Elscvhere 

UnknouTi 

Total 

UNEMPLOYED 
In Canada 
Elsewhe re 
Unknown 
Total 

OTHER^ 

Ifl Canada 
Elsewliere 
Unknown / 
Total 

TOTAL 

JNKNOl^ 

In Canadjj^ 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 



Ontario 
,1974-75 
No. 7 



^2 
29 

81 



15 
8 

23 



Ontario 
1973-74 



39 
35 

74 



11 
10 

21 



Ontario 
1972-73 



9 
2 

11 



66 
5 

71 



19 
20 



1^ 



61 
11 
1 
73 



17 
4 

21 



82 
16 
1* 
99 



23 
5 

28 



46 
30 

76 



11 
7 

19 t 



60 
15 

75 



15 

^ 3 

18 



84 
38 

122 



24 
11 

35 



31 


9 


16 


5 


12 


3 


5 


1 


43 


12 


21 


6 



112 
38 



28 
9 



150 37 



Ontario 
1971-72 



59 
24 



16 
6 



Ontario 
1970-71 



83 22 



54 
36 

90 



16 
11 

2.7 



51 
17 

68 



14 
5 

18 



95 
42 

137 



26 
11 

37 



17 
6 

23^ 



28 
4 

32 



7 
2 
3 
12 



3 
3 



355 



1 
2 
10 
13 



25 
3 

28 



9 
1 
7 
17 



7 

2 



349 



13 
6 

19 



31 
8 

39 



12 
1 

13 



15- 
6 
4 

25 



4 
1 
1 
6 



406 



18 
7 

25 



19 

2 
21 



14 
3 

17 



/ 



21 
21 



369 



32 
23 

55 



10 
7 

16 



83 
35 

118 



25 
10 

35 



21 
3 

24 



23 
26 



12 
5 

17 



4 
1 



335 



-9 

;3 

12 



Ontario 
1964- 





23 
14 

37 



12 
8 

20 



8 
23 

32 



77 



TABLE laO ONTARIO 
IMMEDIATE POST-GRADUATION EMPLOYMENT OF CANADIAN TIkD.'s 



LIFE SCIENCES (DIVISION D) 





1974-75 

No. 


1973-7A 

No. T 


Nn. X 


i^n L u 4 xo 

1971-72 
■ Nn. Z . 


On t< n 4 A 

un carlo 
1970-71 
-No- X 


On t n r i o 
196A-69 
X - 


OCCyPATION 

UNIVERSITY TE/\CHINC* 
In' Canada 
Elsewhere 
« Unknown 
Total 


.8 6 
ll 19 


1l9 11 
15 9 

34 20 


16 11 
14 9 

30 20 


18 11 
17 10 

35 . 21 


23 18 
7 5 

30 23 ^ 


18 
16 

3A 


COmUNITY COLLEGE^ 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

' INDUSTRY 

In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
In* Canada 
Elsewhere ^ 
Unknown 
Total ' 

PRIVATE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

In Canada 

Elsewhere 

Unknown 

Tot»l 

Cm'ERNMENT 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
TotAl 

UNEMPLOYED 
In Canada 
Elsewhere 
Unknom ^ 
Total 
3 

OTHER 

In Candida 
Elsewhere 
Unknown 
Total 

TOTAL 

UNKNOWN ^ 
In Canada 
Elsewhere. 
Unknown 
Total 


1 X 

1 

2 1 


1 

4 2 




1 1 
1 1 




2 . 
2 


7 5 
1 1 

8 6 


n c 

9 5 
9 5 


1 
1 

2 1 


1 9 

% 

3 2 


2 2 
5 A 


i, 

1 

3 


28 20 
2A 18 

52 38 


3f 22 
27 16 

6A 38 


35 23 
29 19 

,6A 42 


38 23 
32 19 

70 A2 


25 20 
33 26 

58 A5 


11 

27 

38 


19 lA 
25 18 


10 6 
7 A 

17 10 


9 6 
9 6 

18 12 


C I 

5 .J 
A 2 

9 5 


L L 

A 3 
6 5 


2 

5 


13 9 
2 1 

15 10 


19 11 

5 . 3 

Ik lA 


18 12 

5 3' 

23 15 


10 6 
k 2 

14 ' 8 


12 9 
3 2 

15 12 


11 

* 2 
13 


/ 2 1 

1 1 

3 2 


1 1 
1 

1 1 

3 2 


2 

2 1 


6 A 
6 A 


5 *• 
1 1 

6 5 


1 

1 

1 


6 A 
1 1 

7 5 


12 7 
3 2 

15«^ 9 


9 6 

3 2 

12 8 


2A 14 
3 2 

27 16 


6 5 

-2 2 

8 6 


3 
3 


138 


170 


^151 


165 


128 




6 
6 


3 
1 
1 
5 


2 s 
2 


2 

2 ' 

i 
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APPENDIX III 



THREE YEAR PLAN 
1976-77 to 1979-80 
SUMMARY 



UNIVERSITY 



A. NEW PROGRAMMES AND NEW FIELDS IN EXISTING PROGRAMMES 



Name of Programme or 
Field arrd Degree Title 



Proposed Date 
of Commencement 




Steady State Enrolment 
Projection -k 
FT PT 



B. MAJOR PLANNED CHANGES IN EXISTING PROGRAMMES 
a. Programmes proposed for phasing out: 



Pr 

numb 



ogrammes proposed for a d^rease in enrolment and/or a reduyction in the 
mber oP f ields covered : 



c. Programme^ proposed for expansion with respect to enrolment: 



*For new fields show only the numbers for the new field, 

\ 

April 28, 1976 ■ . 



ERIC 



PROPOSED NEW PROGRAMME OR NEW FIELD* 



.<One statement to be completed for each new development.) ' 
NAME OF PROGRAMME OR FIELD AND DEGR EE TITLE: 

PROPOSED DATE OF COMMENCEMENT ; 

The following three conditions have been satisfied: 

a) a full appralial-type document on the programme has been produced, 

b) this document is under formal consideration or has been approved by the 
relevant committee of the Graduate Faculty or Graduate School of the University, 

c) the financial implications havfe^^ been con^dered by the university administration 
and where necessary, appropriate commitments have been made. 

Note: Additional resources required by the Appraisals Committee will be considered 
at the appropriate tiipe. - 



Signed 






, Dean 


a — ' ' ' 

of Graduate Stud^s Date ^ 


A 

Five-Year Projections (Enrolment Data)* ' , 






Total 
New' Enrolment ^ 
Year Intake ^ FT uJT 






1 






2 . 






3 






4 

Steady State 




Brief description of the programme or field includ^nj? any unique 
features (to be attached). ' ^ 


or innovative 


Relationship to COU plan (if any exists) or to similar programmes at other 
universities. 

^ ■% 


Relationship to existing programmes (including undergraduate) of 


the university. 



*Fo,r nt'w fields show onl/ the numbtTs for the new field. 
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GO 



MAJOR PLANNED CHANGES IN EXISTING PROGRAMMES 



List planned changes in existing programmes under the following headings. These 
planned changes should be reported only if th^ decision has been made "by the 
appropriate faculty or university body. The listing should indicate the name of 
the programme, the degree title, current fields, proposed fields, enrolments for 
the last three years and projected enrolments for the next'^three years', \ 

a) Programmes proposed for phasing out:.' - 



b) Programmes proposed for a decrease in enrolment and/or a reduction in the 
number of fields covered (indicate new st^dy-state enrolment for each): 



c) I 



:) I Programmes pro{5osed for expansion with respect to enrolment (indicate npw 
steady-state enrolment for each): 



/ 



81 
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